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CHAPTER  I. 

♦ 

TACKLING  A  GOOD  THING. 

“Now  get  after  it!” 

Frank  Manley  watched  as  the  football  aspirant  made  a 
brilliant  dash  at  the  stuffed  figure. 

“Pshaw!”  uttered  the  young  coach  disgustedly. 

For  the  runner  had  failed  in  what  he  had  set  out  to  do. 

“The  thing  is  blamed  heavy!”  grumbled  Dick  Foster. 

“Heavy?”  echoed  Manley.  “Of  course  it  is!  So  is  a 
football  player.  You’ve  got  to  put  your  back,  your  shoul¬ 
ders  and  your  arms  into  the  work  if  you  want  to  tackle 
any  thing  on  the  gridiron.” 

“Let  me  try  it  again,”  begged  Foster. 

“Of  course;  you’ll  have  to  if  you’re  ever  going  to 
amount  to  anything  in  tackling  an  opponent.” 

Foster  was  flushed,  and  looked  humiliated. 

Noting  this,  Manley  went  on,  considerately : 

“Don’t  get  down-hearted,  Foster.  This  tackling  is  hard 
work.  I  don’t  expect  a  fellow  to  get  the  hang  of  the 
thing  right  away.  But  you  must  remember  every  time  to 
put  your  muscle  in  for  all  you’re  worth.  One  fault  with 
the  dummy  is  that  it  can’t  fight  back  with  anything  but 
it»  weight.” 


“But  that  makes  the  task  easier  for  the  man  practicing,” 
put  in  Hal  Spofford,  lieutenant  of  the  club.  “All  the 
man  practicing  has  to  remember  is  to  think  of  the  weight.” 

“Of  course,”  replied  Manley.  “When  Foster  goes  at 
the  dummy  he  doesn’t  have  to  do  any  brain  work  in  de¬ 
fending  himself.”  , 

“Can  I  have  another  go  now?”  asked  Foster. 

“Yes;  run  it  back,  fellows.” 

Back  went  the  dummy  on  its  trolley ;  it  was  an  amusing 
thing,  this  dummy. 

It  was  originally  the  idea  of  a  college  coach.  Nowadays 
the  dummy  is  used  everywhere. 

It  is  a  crude,  stuffed  imitation  of  a  man.  Sometimes 
there  are  arms  on  the  dummy,  but  these  are  not  really 
needed. 

All  that  is  essential  is  to  have  a  trunk  and  legs. 

An  eye-bolt  is  fixed  so  as  to  slide  along  an  overhead 
wire  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  yards. 

The  wire  is  on  a  slight  incline,  so  that  when  the  dummy 
is  released  it  travels  swiftly  down  the  trolley  by  the  impetus 
of  its  own  weight. 

A  hook  at  the  top  of  the  dummy  secures  it  to  the  eye- 
bolt. 

Now,  a  good  strong  tackle  is  needed  in  order  to  lift  this 
dummy  up  so  that  it  is  clear  of  the  eye-bolt. 
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That  was  certainly  easy,  yet  few  of  the  youngster*  would 


Once  lifted  oil  tho  trolley  in  this  fashion,  the  (lummy  is 
thrown  by  the  practicing  player  in  about  the  same  way 
that  an  opponent  in  a  football  game  would  be. 

Young  Americans  with  any  ingenuity  are  abje  to  make 
their  own  dummy  at  a  very  light  cost  for  materials. 

Under  the  direction  of  Manley,  and  of  Inow  Sato,  the 
Japanese  member  of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club, 
the  boys  had  rather  easily  put  their  dummy  together. 

“All  ready!”  sung  out  Si  Prentiss,  who  had  charge  of 
starting  the  dummy. 

“Go!”  shouted  Manley. 

Foster,  crouching  low,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  well 
forward,  waited  for  his  command,  which  came  an  instant 
later. 

“Tackle!” 

Half  way  in  its  course  Foster  met  the  dummy  and 
stopped  it. 

It  was  a  splendid  tackle  that  he  made  this  time,  and 
his  shoulders  heaved  as  he  got  hold  of  the  stuffed  canvas 
figure.  ,  / 

Wrench !  The  hook  came  clear  of  the  eye. 

Down  went  the  dummy,  with  Foster  a- top  of  it. 

“Well  tackled!”  cheered  Manley.  “Now  then,  I  want 
Joe  to  show  you  all  just  how  to  meet  the  dummy  and 
make  an  end  of  it.  Go  ahead,  Joe.” 

Joe  Prescott  stepped  out  from  among  the  onlookers  as 
the  dummy  was  trailed  back  to  the  starting  place. 

At  the  word  the  figure  started  on  its  travels. 

Prescott,  bending  well  forward,  met  the  dummy  with  a 
solid  shock. 

Joe’s  arms  twisted  around  the  thing.  Like  a  flash  he 
lifted  it,  threw  it  solidly,  and  went  down  on  top  of  it. 

“That  kind  of  a  tackle  will  bring  down  anything  on  the 
football  field,”  laughed  Frank. 

“That’s  the  way  to  go  at  it,”  assented  Hal.  “There 
is  no  use  of  picking  up  the  dummy  as  if  it  were  an  invalid 
with  a  broken  back.” 

“Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  well  to  have  a  dummy  that  is 
a  little  lighter?”  asked  one  of  the  younger  LTp  and  At 
’Em  Boys. 

“Lighter?”  grunted  Frank.  “Why,  the  dummy  weighs 
only  one  hundred  and  seven ty-five  pounds.” 

“Only?”  answered  the  same  objector. 

“That’s  not  much  above  the  weight  that  the  average 
football  player  of  our  eleven  will  have  to  tackle  this  fall,” 
replied  our  hero.  “For  instance,  several  of  the  Bradford 
players  weigh  that  much.  Now,  this  dummy  is  about 
right  for  those  who  don’t  play  on  our  first  eleven.  After 
a  couple  of  days  more  I  am  going  to  have  twenty-five 
pounds  added  for  members  of  the  first  eleven.” 

“All  the  fuss  of  making  a  new  dummy?”  demanded  one 
of  the  boys  who  had  helped  in  the  task. 

“A  new  one?”  retorted  Frank.  “Whv?” 

“Well,  you  said - ” 

“This  is  where  a  little  ingenuity  is  a  good  thing,” 
laughed  Manley.  “When  we  need  a  heavier  dummy,  vou 

»  '  V 

sop,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  fasten  a  twenty-five  pound 
bag  of  sand  securely  to  the  back  of  the  figure.” 


have  thought  of  it. 

“Dalzell,”  went  on  Manley,  who  was  both  coach  and 
captain,  “I  want  you  to  take  all  who  don’t  play  on  the 
first  eleven.  See  that  every  one  of  your  men  makes  four 
tackles.  Roast  the  fellow  who  goes  at  it  too  gingerly. 
Remember  that  the  game  is  to  get  the  dummy  down.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  does  any  good.  But  also  see  that  )our  men  run 
low  enough  when  tackling.  Now,  show  what  you  can  do 
with  a  squad.  First  eleven  this  way !” 

Ten  other  fellows  trooped  after  Frank  Manle}r. 

It  was  not  yet  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  in  the 
early  light  the  youngsters  were  learning  real  football  with 

enthusiasm.  #  : 

Just  at  present  the  morning  work  was  devoted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  practice. 

For  the  afternoon  was  reserved  brisk  team  work. 

“The  three  most  important  things  in  football,”  Frank: 
went  on,  speaking  to  the  ten  who  now  gathered  around 
him,  “are  running,  tackling,  and  falling  on  the  ball.  You 
have  done  your  run  this  morning,  and  you  have  taken  all 
kinds  of  falls  out  of  the  dummy.  Now  we’ll  tackle  in 
earnest.  I  want  all  who  tackle  a  runner  to  do  it  with 
full  strength.  Make  it  hard  going  for  the  man  wdth  the 
ball.  Now,  Hal,  suppose  you  take  the  ball  and  run  with 
it.  Winston,  McGuire  and  Prentiss,  start  ten  yards  away 
and  tackle.” 

Hal  was  expert  at  running  with  the  ball.  His  task  was 
now  to  show  the  others  just  how  the  falling  could  be  done 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Time  after  time  Hal  Spolford  ran  and  went  down,  and 
each  time  so  cleverly  as  to  gain  at  least  a  trifle  of  distance 
in  hitting  the  ground. 

Nor  did  the  tacklers  once  succeed  in  getting  the  pig¬ 
skin  away  from  him,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
tacklers  were  frequently  changed. 

“Now,  Mike,  we’ll  let  you  try  your  hand  at  running 
with  the  ball,”  suggested  Manley. 

McGuire  stepped  out  readily  enough.  For  him  Manley 
ordered  the  tacklers  to  start  twenty  yards  away. 

The  first  time  McGuire  went  down  he  gained  fully  a  yard 
by  rolling. 

But  the  next  time,  as  Mike  was  rolling,  Manley,  who 
had  darted  into  the  mock  scrimmage,  knocked  the  ball 
out  of  the  runner’s  hands. 

“See  here,”  laughed  our  hero,  though  he  spoke  rather 
sternly,  “when  you  get  that  ball  into  your  hands,  keep 
it  there.  You  didn’t  plan  to  pass  it  up  to  one  of  the  enemy, 
did  you?” 

“Of  course  I  didn’t,”  flushed  the  Irish  boy. 

“Then  hold  on  to  the  ball !  You’ve  got  muscle  enough.” 

Often,  nowadays,  the  fellows  failed  to  recognize  the  easv- 
going  Frank  Manley  of  the  gym,  the  field  and  the.  track 
in  the  quickly-spoken  coach  of  the  gridiron. 

But  the  truth  is  that  a  coach  on  the  football  field  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  too  slow  or  soft  of  speech. 

football  is  a  sport  which,  more  than  any  other,  calls  for 
the  absolute  discipline  of  military  life. 
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In  the*  game  there  are  crises  that  must  be  met  with 
the  speed,  judgment  and  unwavering  obedience  of  the 
soldier. 

Therefore,  in  the  quick,  grilling  work  of  practice  it  is 
needful  for  the  trainer  to  be  not  only  alert,  but  sharp. 

Yet  those  who  had  known  Manley  the  longest  knew  him 
too  well  to  resent  his  sharpness,  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  away  from  the  field. 

“He  has  to  keep  a  lot  of  natural  lunk-heads  stirred  up 
to  obedience  and  brain  work,”  was  the  rather  caustic  way 
that  Hal  explained  it.  ♦ 

“I  want  to  ask  you  all  to  pay  more  attention  to. the  way 
you  get  over  the  ball  when  you  fall  on  it,”  spoke  Manley 
presently.  “If,  after  you  go  down  on  the  ball,  any  one 
on  the  field  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  leather,  then  you  are 
not  covering  it  in  the  right  way.  Remember  always  that 
the  ball  is  the  most  important  thing  on  the  field,  and  that 
when  you’ve  got  it  every  fellow  in  the  enemy's  crew  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  it  away  from  you.  Go  down  over  the  ball  so 
that  you  cover  it  completely,  your  body  forming  a  half 
circle  to  protect  it  from  the  gaze  and  hands  of  others. 
Treat  the  ball  like  a  secret  that  you  wouldn’t  have  get 
out  for  the  world.” 

This  is  a  vastly  important  point  in  the  game.  From  the 
average  amateur  player  a  skilled  football  man  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  leather  when  it  is  held  in  a 

“down.” 

Just  as  long  as  this  defect  in  playing  exists  there  is  a 
very  weak  defence.’ 

Glancing  over  just  at  that  moment  to  where  Dalzell  was 
training  the  scrubs  in  tackling  the  dummy,  Manley 
shouted : 

“Tell  that  man  to  keep  his  head  and  shoulders  forward 
and  down  when  he’s  tackling.  The  first  time  he  forgets 
that  in  a  game  he’ll  give  a  mean  opponent  a  chance  to 
poke  one  of  his  eyes  out!” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HOME-MADE  BOY. 

Practice  was  over  at  last  for  the  morning. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  it  was,  for,  even  for  sturdy 
youngsters  like  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  Manley’s  practice 
went  almost  to  the  severity  limit. 

“Whew !” 

“Hot  work !” 

“My  night’s  rest  is  used  up  already,  I  guess.” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  laughing  comments  that  were 
heard  as  the  boys  slouched  away  for  the  rest  that  our  hero 
had  directed. 

Not  yet  was  the  morning’s  work  through  with. 

Football  was  always  followed  bv  a  wind-up  of  gym¬ 
nastic  work. 

Once  in  every  few  days,  too,  Inow  Sato,  the  Japanese 
it  ■>  dent  w he  belonged  to  the  club,  showed  the  youngsters 


something  new  in  that  fascinating  branch  of  self-defence 
known  as  jiu-jitsu. 

“What  is  the  gymnastic  work  this  morning?”  asked 
Hal,  as  he  mopped  his  face  with  a  hard-worked  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“Something  light,”  promised  our  hero. 

“I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that.  The  fellows  are  just 
beginning  to  show  up  tired.” 

“This  is  to  be  inventor's  day,”  went  on  Manley. 

“  Invent - ” 

“Well,  then,  to-day  the  home-made  boy  is  to  have  an 
innings.” 

“Home-made  boy?”  echoed  Hal.  “Say,  you’re  getting 
worse  and  worse.” 

Frank  laughed  heartily. 

“Well,  the  point  of  it  is,  Hal,  that  Si  Prentiss  has  put 
his  wits  to  work  and  has  invented  something  that  helps 

out  the  fellows  who  haven’t  any  money,  and  yet  who  want 

\ 

some  good  apparatus  at  home.” 

“What  on  earth  has  Si  invented?” 

“Yes — what?”  clamored  others  who  had  gathered 
around. 

“I  shall  have  to-  let  Si  explain  for  himself,”  replied 
Manley,  mysteriously. 

All  hands  turned  to  Prentiss,  who  looked  mighty  un¬ 
communicative. 

“Better  trot  out  the  invention  now,  Si,”  suggested 
Manley. 

So,  running  away  at  bounds,  Prentiss  disappeared  in  the 
locker  house. 

He  came  back  with  what  looked  like  two  small  feed-bags 

« 

tucked  under  his  arms. 

To  each  bag  was  fastened  a  considerable  length  of  rope. 

“Now,  then,  fellows,”  announced  our  hero,  “Si  has  done 
something  in  which  I  hope  you’ll  all  follow  suit.  Si  has 

been  hard  at  work  at  the  drills  I  showed  vou  with  the 

* 

bags  of  sand.*  Now,  for  some  time  Si  has  wanted  a  punch¬ 
ing  bag  at  home  for  his  own  use  in  spare  moments.  The 
sand  bags  set  him  to  thinking.  Well,  he  has  his  punching 
bag  now,  and  the  rest  of  you  can  have  the  same  thing. 
Go  ahead.  Si,  and  show  ’em  what  you’ve  got.” 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  so  much,”  replied  the  home-made  boy,  al¬ 
most  blushing  under  the  scrutiny  of  so  many  pairs  of  eyes. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  disputed  Captain  Manley.  “It’s  the  result 
of  a  fellow  using  his  brains  in  the  right  way,  and  that’s 
always  a  good  deal.” 

Standing  on  a  bench  under  a  low  bar,  Si  tied  one  of  the 
bags  to  the  bar,  judging  with  his  eye  the  length  of  rope 
between  bar  and  bag. 

“I’ve  found,”  explained  Prentiss,  “that  you’re  likely  to 
get  the  best  results  by  letting  the  bag  hang  by  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  of  rope.  Of  course,  the  bag  wants  to  hang 
about  on  a  level  with  your  chin,  though  you  can  hang  it 
higher  or  lower  to  vary  the  exercise.” 

“This  bag,  sand  and  all,  weighs  ten  pounds.  The  other 

*  Any  boy  can  get  a  few  bags  and  fill  them  with  sand.  Enough 
drills  can  be  devised  to  give  any  boy  a  complete  homo-training 
outfit  at  a  very  slight  expense.  Manley’s  bag  drills  were  fully 
explained  in  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. — Editor. 
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bug,  tor  lighter  exercise,  or  for  use  by  smaller  fellows, 
weighs  five  pounds.  I’ll  hang  up  both  bags  so  that  you 
can  all  have  a  try.” 

Having  adjusted  the  home-made  punching  bags  to  his 
satisfaction.  Si  stepped  down  and  removed  the  bench. 

“Now,  then,  don't  all  rush  in  together,”  laughed  the 
home-made  boy. 

Yet  there  was  need  of  the  caution,  for  so  many  of  the 
fellows  took  kindly  to  the.  idea  of  cheap  apparatus  that  a 
good  many  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  test. 

Thump !  Thump !  Thump  ! 

“Don’t  play  the  hog!” 

“Give  the  other  fellows  a  chance!” 

“My,  but  don’t  it  feel  different?” 

“Of  course  it  feels  different,”  admitted  the^oung  inven¬ 
tor.  “To  punch  sand  is  bound  to  be  a  bit  different  from 
punching  a  leather  bag  full  of  wind.” 

“But  it  is  all  right,”  spoke  up  Humphrey,  as  he  drew 
back  from  his  try.  “I’m  going  to  make  one  of  these  things 
for  myself.” 

“But  I’ve  got  one  kick  to  suggest  right  now,”  proposed 
Foster. 

“Name  it,”  begged  Si,  resignedly. 

“You’ve  heard  something  about  sandbagging,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  kind  that  criminals  do,  I  mean.” 

“I  understand.” 

“With  a  little  bag  like  a  sausage,”  explained  Dick,  look¬ 
ing  around  at  the  other  fellows.  “The  sand  is  packed 
in  hard,  and  the  fellow  uses  this  like  a  club  to  pound  his 
victim’s  head  with.  Now,  a  blow  from  a  thug’s  sand-bag 
always  lays  the  victim  out,  and  generally  breaks  his  skull 
in  the  bargain.” 

“I've  thought  of  all  that,”  replied  Prentiss. 

“Oh,  you  have?” 

“  Yes ;  and  of  course  I  don’t  want  to  crack  my  own  head, 
or  be  the  means  of  any  other  fellow  doing  that  to  himself.” 

“What’s  the  remedy,  then?”  persisted  Foster. 

“The  first  remedy,”  retorted  the  home-made  boy,  “is  to 
keep  your  head  out  of  the  way  when  you’re  punching.” 

There  was  a  guffaw  at  this,  and  Foster  turned  slightly  red 
as  he  retorted : 

“Of  course.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  times 
when  you  won’t  be  quick  enough,  and  the  returning  bag 
must  hit  von.” 

“  It  did  with  me  once  or  twice,”  Si  admitted,  patiently. 

“And  it  didn’t  knock  you  out?” 

“Well,  I  ani  still  here.  The  truth  is  that  if  you  get 
a  hard  crack  from  this  sand  punching  bag  you’ll  feel  it. 
But  it  doesn  t  knock  you  out.  However,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  start  in  at  first  with  the  five-pound  bag.  Then,  after 
a  little  practice  you  can  make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
want  to  put  more  sand  in  the  bag.” 

It  must  hurt  a  little  to  get  a  crack  against  the  head 
with  a  ten-pound  sand  bag,”  insinuated  Foster. 

“A  little  dizzy,  perhaps,”  suggested  another  fellow. 

“I  don't  mind  it  much,”  replied  Si.  “And  the  five- 


pound  bag  you  don’t  notice  at  all  if  you  happen  to  get 
an  accidental  clip.” 

“It’s  safe  enough,”  put  in  Frank.  “Si  told  me  about 
his  idea  first  of  all,  and  I’ve  given  it  plenty  of  trial.  I 
didn’t  hurt  myself  any,  and  none  of  you  will,  either.” 

“You  see,”  explained  Si,  “in  this  device  of  mine  the 
sand  is  loosely  packed.  “In  the  thug’s  sand-bag  the  sand 
is  purposely  tucked  in  and  packed  very  hard.” 

“Yet - ”  began  Foster  again. 

“No  more  knocking,”  laughed  Frank.  “No  more  ob¬ 
jections,  Dick,  until  you’ve  taken  a  try  at  the  bag.  That 
is  something  you  haven’t  done  yet.  For  my  part,  I  find  it 
a  great  and  simple  scheme  for  a  fellow  who  feels  that  he 
can’t  afford  a  regular  punching  bag.  I’m  willing  to  wager 
that  half  of  you  will  rig  up  one  of  these  bags  before  the 
week  is  past.  ” 

“I’m  going  to,”  agreed  Joe. 

“I’ll  have  a  try  at  one,  too,”  declared  Hal. 

“I  move  that  the  club’s  thanks  be  voted  to  Prentiss  for 
his  idea,”  suggested  Jackets. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried. 

Despite  Dick’s  doubts,  most  of  the  fellows  went  in  for 
a  hearty  try  at  one  of  the  bags. 

It  was  a  new  idea,  and  it  caught  on  hard. 

“I  find  another  advantage  of  this  style  of  bag,”  Frank 
stated.  “The  sand  gives  a  rather  hard  punching  surface. 
That  hardens  the  fists  better  than  pounding  away  at  a 
leather  bag.  And  I  believe  we  are  going  to  find  that  the 
sand  bag;  hardens  and  develops  the  fore-arm  better  than 
the  regulation  bag  does.” 

“Whv?”  asked  Winston. 

%/ 

“Because  the  sand  bag  does  not  move  away  with  the 
§ame  light  springiness  that  the  leather  bag  does.  There 
is  more  resistance  to  overcome,  and  the  fore-arm  and  the 
wrist  get  that  resistance  to  beat.” 

“It’s  a  great  pity  Jim  Larabee  can’t  be  here  to  try  it,” 
spoke  up  Lucas.  “He  has  been  wanting  a  bag  at  home  for 
a  long  time.” 

“How  is  Larabee,  anyway?”  demanded  Dick  Gaylord. 

“Coming  along  finely  last  night,”  replied  Frank.  “He 
will  be  able  to  come  over  to  the  field  by  next  week  and 
look  on.” 

Jim  Larabee  had  been  shot  through  the  leg  the  week 
before  in  the  scrimmage  attending  the  rescue  of  Winston 
and  hgbert,  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  club,  from 
a  gang  of  kidnappers  who  had  held  them  for  ransom. 

Humphrey,  too,  had  been  shot  slightly  in, the  hand.  He 
was  proud  of  his  wound,  but  it  did  not  trouble  him  in  the 
least  now. 

Every  fellow  have  a  try  at  the  bags,”  called  out  Frank. 
“You  get  in,  Foster,  with  the  rest.” 

“It’s  all  right,  after  all,”  reported  Dick,  after  trying. 

“Going  to  make  yourself  one?”  asked  Frank,  smilingly. 

“Sure  thing!  I’ll  start  on  it  this  evening.” 

The  home-made  boy  has  made  a  start  in  this  club,” 
Manlev  went  on.  “I  hope  to  see  a  good  deal  more  of  him.  ; 
Ye  art'  fortunate  in  having  our  gymnasium,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  boys  in  this  country  who  are  not  so  well  fixed 
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in  that  respect.  Whatever  we  can  get  up  in  the  way  of 
good  homo-made  apparatus  will  be  a  blessing  all  around. 
I  wish  every  fellow  would  start  in  at  once  to  see  what 
he  can  think  up  in  the  way  of  really  good  home-made 
apparatus.  At  least  once  a  week  we’ll  have  a  try-out  of 
the  home-made  ideas.  Are  you  with  me  in  this,  fellows?” 

From  the  heartiness  of  the  response  given  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  home-made  boy  had  scored  a  hit  this  day.* 
“  It's  a  pity  that  some  bright  fellow  can’t  get  up  a  ser¬ 
viceable  home-made  football,”  grumbled  Humphrey. 

“It  certainly  is,”  agreed  Frank.  “But  I  guess,  fellows, 
that  that  would  be  beyond  our  powers.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

SATO  SHOWS  SOME  FUNNY  JIU-JITSU  AND  SOME  TRAGIC. 

Some  of  the  fellows  were  still  working  industriously  at 
Si's  new  bag,  wdien  Frank  whispered  to  Hal: 

“Want  to  see  me  stampede  the  crowd?” 

“Sure!” 

“Class  in  jiu-jitsu  step  this  way!”  called  Manley. 

There  was  a  whoop  and  a  sure-enough  stampede,  for  of 
all  the  diversions  of  the  Woodstock  Juniors  the  jiu-jitsu 
practice  seemed  the  favorite. 

It  was  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  the  clever  Japanese 
work  that  caught  the  youngsters. 

It  taught  them,  too,  how  to  win  a  fight  in  case  of  need. 

The  jiu-jitsu  squad  always  formed  by  pairs,  with  Sato 
and  Manley  well  in  front  of  the  squad. 

They  were  quickly  in  position,  looking  with  all  attention 
at  the  smiling  little  Jap  who  knew  such  a  heap  about  the 
best  ways  of  whipping  a  fellow  at  once. 

“Politeness  always  pays,”  smiled  Inow,  as  he  faced  the 
squad.  “It  is  valuable,  even  when  you  must  give  fellow 
awful  thrashing.  Now,  suppose  Manley  means  to  thrash 
me?” 

Frank  immediately  glowered  at  the  little  Jap  in  a  most 
threatening  way. 

“He  is  a  very  big  fellow,”  laughed  the  Jap.  “He  is 
almost  twice  my  size,  and  it  may  be  that  he  is  going  to 
give  me  hard  beating.  So  what  shall  I  do? 

“We  Japanese  are  always  taught  that  it  pays  to  be  polite. 
So,  when  I  see  that  this  big  and  mean  fellow” — there  was 
a  laugh  at  Frank’s  expense — “when  I  see  that  this  big 
and  mean  fellow  means  to  thrash  me,”  went  on  Sato,  after 
a  pause,  “I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  save  me  except 
politeness.” 

He  paused  dgain,  while  Frank  continued  to  look  as  if 
he  were  about  to  open  hostilities. 

“So,”  went  on  the  Jap,  “I  raise  my  hat  like  this.” 

He  lifted  his  derby  hat  with  great  ceremony,  but  Manley 
continued  to  glare  at  his  little  adversary. 

“Ah,”  cried  Sato,  humorously,  “it  is  plain  that  my  po¬ 

*  All  cf  tb*»  best  Ideas  devised  by  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys 
for  home-made  apparatus  will  be  recorded  In  coming  numbers  of 
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liteness  is  not  going  to  save  me.  This  big  bully  means  yet 
to  thrash  me.” 

Sato  had  replaced  his  derby  on  his  head. 

“All  that  was  nonsense,”  he  declared.  “It  was  to  show 
you  that  politeness  would  be  wasted  on  a  mean  bully. 
So,  when  I  raise  my  hat,  I  act  quickly,  and  I  am  mean 
myself,  in  order  that  I  may  save  myself  from  a  bad 
thrashing. 

“To  do  this  trick  you  will  need  to  wear  either  straw 
or  derby  hat.  It  must  be  a  hat  that  has  a  stiff  brim.  Now, 
just  see  what  I  do.  As  I  raise  my  hat,  I  turn  it  over  so 
that  the  top  is  toward  the  ground.  Now,  you  see,  I  can 
strike  this  bully  on  the  forehead  with  the  brim  of  my  hat 
before  he  guesses  what  I  mean  to  do.” 

Sato  illustrated  what  he  meant  by  again  raising  his  hat 
with  an  air  of  great  politeness,  but  with  the  brim  of  his 
hat  he  immediately  struck  our  hero  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
forehead. 

“But  even  that  is  not  enough,”  continued  the  Jap. 
“  Something  else  I  must  do.  So  watch  me !  As  I  strike 
him  on  the  forehead  with  rim  of  my  hat  I  draw  my  hand 
down  quickly,  so  that  the  brim  rasps  down  his  face,  past 
his  eves,  over  his  nose — all  the  wav  down. 

“Now,  as  I  do  this,  of  course  bully  cannot  see  for  a 
second,  for  the  hat  brim  is  passing  in  front  of  his  eyes, 
and  he  closes  his  eyes  to  save  them. 

“So,  just  as  I  rasp  hat  down  over  his  face  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  fist  I  land  a  hard  blow  right  on  his 
stomach.” 

Sato,  in  his  earnestness,  struck  our  hero  so  hard  in  the 
abdomen  as  to  double  him  up. 

“A  little  less  enthusiasm  next  time,  if  you  please!” 
gasped  Manley. 

But  the  onlookers  howled  with  appreciation. 

The  trick  was  one  that  could  not  fail  to  take  an  opponent 
by  surprise  and  to  double  him  up  before  he  could  do  any¬ 
thing. 

“Of  course,”  suggested  the  Jap,  “this  trick  is  not  good 
after  other  fellow  has  begun  to  make  punch  at  you.  The 
way  to  use  this  trick,  when  you  see  that  fight  is  coming, 
is  to  say  that  you  know  you  cannot  fight  so  big  a  fellow, 
and  that  therefore  you  will  wish  him  good-day.  Then 
raise  your  hat,  rasp  his  face  quickly,  and  at  the  same 
instant  punch  him  in  stomach,  and  there  will  be  no  fight. 
Now  try  it.” 

Try  it?  The  trick  needed  but  little  practice!  It  was 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  bits  of  fighting 
strategy  that  the  Jap  had  ever  shown  them. 

“O-o-o-o-h!”  grated  Joe  Prescott.  “Don’t  I  hope  some 
big  tramp  will  give  me  an  excuse  for  springing  that  game 
on  him !” 

“Joe  always  wants  the  actual  practice,”  laughed  Frank. 

“Well,  why  not?”  queried  Joe.  “What  would  be  the 
use  in  spending  months  and  months  in  learning  how  to 
take  care  of  myself,  if  I  never  got  a  chance  to  do  it?” 

“The  beauty  of  the  trick  is  that  it’s  so  downright  funny,” 
said  Hal.  “The  tramp  thinks  you're  a  duffer  with  cold 
feet,  and  that  you  are  trying  to  beg  off  by  being  extra  po- 
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lite.  He  sees  you  raise  your  hat,  and  the  next  second  he’s 
doubled  up  and  can’t  fight  any  more  for  the  next  half  \ 
hour.” 

“The  Japanese  are  the  most  polite  people  on  earth,” 
said  Joe,  innocently. 

“  Some  people  have  been  good  enough  to  say  so,”  replied 
Inow  Sato,  modestly. 

“Tell  me  something,”  begged  Joe. 

“Certainly,  if  I  can.” 

“Is  all  Japanese  politeness  loaded,  like  the  kind  you 
have  just  been  showing  us?” 

The  laugh  was  on  the  little  Japanese,  and  he  had  to 
acknowledge  it  with  the  best  grace  that  he  could. 

But  when  the  merriment  had  stopped  Sato  went  on 
seriously : 

“Sometimes  this  politeness  that  I  have  shown  you  can 
be  carried  to  a  worse  finish.” 

“Let's  have  it,  please,”  begged  Joe,  with  mock  resig¬ 
nation. 

“Well,”  advised  the  Jap,  “when  you  raise  your  hat  while 
standing  close  to  an  enemy  your  elbow  points  at  him,  does 
it  not?” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Prescott. 

“Try  it,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  throw  down 
your  bent  arm  so  that  the  point  of  your  elbow  will  land 
just  over  his  left  nipple.  If  you  land  this  blow  hard  and 
sharp,  what  would  happen?” 

“Why,  it  would  knock  the  other  fellow  out,  wouldn’t 
it?”  suggested  Joe,  thoughtfully. 

“Worse  than  that,”  replied  Inow  gravely.  “When  you 
bring  your  bent  arm  down  very  hard  and  strike  his  left 
nipple  sharply  with  point  of  your  elbow  it  will — every  time 
— stop  other  fellow’s  heart  from  beating.” 

“Kill  him?”  gasped  Joe. 

“  Certainly !” 

“Well,  that  would  be  politeness  with  a  vengeance!”  mut¬ 
tered  Prescott. 

“Now  get  your  hats  and  have  some  light  practice  at 
both  forms  of  the  trick,”  directed  Manley,  for  the  fellows 
had  been  standing  by  bareheaded  in  their  football  togs. 

Within  two  minutes  the  practice  was  on  to  an  extent 
that  looked  decidedly  lively. 

“The  funny  trick  and  the  tragic  one,”  mused  Hal,  as- 
he  watched  the  others. 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  deal  the  way  it  is  all  through  life,” 
replied  Frank.  “What  a  little  difference  in  the  way  of 
doing  a  thing  it  takes  to  make  one  either  gay  or  sad!” 

“Why  do  the  Japs  show  so  many  deadly  tricks,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  such  smiling  indifference?”  wondered  Spofford. 

“It’s  part  of  their  training,”  Frank  answered.  “They 
train  their  young  men  to  regard  death  with  contempt.  If 
a  Jap  has  to  be  killed,  in  war  or  elsewhere,  he  smiles  and 
drops.  He  doesn’t  even  make  a  gallery  play  of  dying. 
It  happens  to  be  his  business  to  die,  and  he  goes  about  it 
just  as  coolly  as  he  would  any  other  business.” 

“I've  heard  that  when  a  Jap  is  telling  you  about  the 
death  of  his  father  or  mother  lie  smiles  as  he  gives  you 
the  news.  Is  that  so?” 


“Yes;  but  that  isn’t  because  he  doesn’t  feel  badly. 
When  a  Jap  tells  you  the  worst  kind  of  news  that  lias 
come  to  him  he  smiles  so  that  you  won’t  see  that  he  feels 
cut  up.  He  is  afraid  that  it  will  make  you  unhappy  to 
witness  his  grief,  and  so  his  politeness  makes  him  hide  his 
woe  behind  a  smile.” 

“That’s  about  the  limit!”  cried  Spofford. 

“Very  likely,  but  it  is  the  Japanese  idea.  If  you  strike 
an  inferior  in  Japan,  he  smiles,  too>  He  doesn’t  want  you 
to  feel  ashamed  over  having  struck  one  who  was  beneath 
you.” 

“Say!”  gasped  Hal. 

“Fact.  And  at  one  time  in  Japan,  when  a  man  was 
insulted  by  a  friend  or  other  equal,  he  went  and  killed 
himself,  so  that  he  wouldn’t  again  annoy  the  one  who  had 
insulted  him.” 

“The  Japanese  have  some  ideas  on  politeness  that  are 
new  on  us,”  confessed  Spofford. 

Manley  called  the  practice  to  a  halt  and  led  the  way  to 
the  locker  house. 

“By  the  way,”  called  our  hero,  as  the  fellows  were  splash¬ 
ing  under  the  shower  baths,  “you  want  to  take  a  look  at 
the  old  gym  to-day.  It’ll  be  the  last  you’ll  see  of  it.  The 
contractors  begin  tearing  it  down  right  aWav.” 

Some  little  time  before  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  had 
saved  the  railroad  company  a  big  bill  for  damages  by  push¬ 
ing  a  blazing  oil  tank  car  away  from  its  position  on  a 
main  track  in  the  heart  of  Woodstock’s  business  section. 
By  way  of  return  the  company  had  undertaken  to  erect 
a  handsome  brick  and  stone  gymnasium  building  for  the 
boys. 

“The  building  w7ork  will  be  pushed,”  Frank  added.  “It 
will  probably  be  finished  in  a  very  few  weeks.  It  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  end  of  the  football  season.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BLACKMAIL  ! 

“What’s  wrong,  Kit?” 

As  Frank  Manley  asked  the  question  he  looked  search- 
inglv  into  Miss  Dunstan’s  eyes. 

To  his  surprise,  she  colored,  started,  then  laughed  un¬ 
easily,  and  asked,  evasively: 

“Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because  I  can  see  that  something  is  wrong  with  you. 
Kit.” 

“Nonsense!”  she  cried,  with  an  attempt  at  merriment. 
But  Manley  felt  certain  that  it  was  only  feigned. 

So  he  clung  to  the  question  obstinately: 

“What’s  wrong,  Kit?” 

“Nothing  much,”  she  replied,  flushing  again. 

“But  there  is  something.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then,  what  is  it?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  ask  me !”  she  cried,  half-petuUntly. 
“Ah!  Then  it  must  be  very  serious  indeed,"  declared 
Manley  gravely. 
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“\\  hv  do  vou  say  that?”  she  asked  quickly. 

“Because  usually  you  are  the  soul  of  frankness  with  me.” 

“And  now?” 

“  Kit,  you  are  plainly  in  some  kind  of  trouble,  and  you 
won't  share  it  with  me.” 

“It  there  is  anything  wrong,  Frank,  it  doesn’t  concern 
vou.” 

“As  if  there  could  be  anything  wrong  with  you  and  not 

concern  me.” 

Kitty  sighed  a  little.  There  was  a  tremulous  quiver  to 
her  under  lip. 

They  were  seated  in  the  music  room  at  her  home — a 
favorite  place  in  which  Kitty  generally  received  her  young 
company.  The  time  was  in  the  evening. 

Frank,  so  well  ahead  in  his  studies  that  he  hac^  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  work  for  the  evening,  had  gone  to  call 
on  his  sweetheart. 

But  to-night  he  had  noted  a  great  change  in  her.  She 
was  not  merry,  nor  even  chatty. 

Instead,  though  she  tried  to  talk  with  him  as  usual,  it 
was  plain  that  some  weight  was  on  her  mind. 

“Kitty,”  went  on  Frank,  after  a  pause,  “I  haven’t  a 
right  to  pry  into  your  affairs.  I  don’t  claim  any  such  right. 
But  I  am  your  friend — vour  best  friend.  I  find  that  some- 
thing  is  wrong  with  you — very  wrong,  if  I  may  judge  by 
signs.  All  I  am  going  to  ask  you  now  is  whether  your 
father  knows  what  is  troubling  you  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Kitty,  in  a  low  voice  and  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  start. 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  him?”  persisted  Manley. 

“Oh,  dear,  no!”  cried  Kitty,  and  a  wave  of  quick  alarm 
passed  over  her  face. 

“May  I  ask  why  not?”  Manley  went  on,  with  the  steady 
insistence  of  an  inquisitor  who  means  to  get  at  the  truth. 

“I  mustn’t  tell  him,”  protested  the  girl. 

“This  is  certainly  serious,  then,”  muttered  Manley. 
“You  are  in  trouble.  You  won’t  tell  me,  and  the  idea 
of  telling  your  father  seems  to  give  you  a  fright.  Kit, 
dear,  girl,  do  you  know  that  the  most  serious  trouble  often 
seems  light  after  you  have  sought  the  advice  of  one  whose 
interest  in  you  is  great.  Now,  what  trouble  can  you  pos¬ 
sibly  have  that  you  dare  not  tell  your  father,  and  that  you 
won't  tell  me?” 

“Who  said  I  don't  dare  tell  papa?”  she  demanded 
quickly. 

“Your  face  told  me  that,”  replied  Manley,  “or  else  I 
am  a  poor  hand  at  reading  the  face  that  interests  me  more 
than  any  face  on  earth.” 

Kitty’s  bosom  was  heaving  as  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Indeed,  she  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  a  torrent  of  tears 
might  be  expected. 

Then  suddenly  she  smiled,  and  asked,  though  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice  that  Manley  discerned : 

“Frank,  if  you  were  to  hear  evil  report  of  me,  what 
would  you  do?” 

“Thrash  the  messenger,”  replied  Manley,  without  hesi¬ 
tation. 

“That  would  do  no  good.” 


“But,  Kit,  dear,  what  evil  report  can  I  hear  of  you?” 

“None  that  would  be  true,”  she  cried,  with  great  earn¬ 
estness. 

“Don't  1  know  that,  dear  girl?  But  what  about  this 
evil  report?” 

“Oh,  I  have  said  too  much  already,”  cried  Kitty,  rising 
and  beginning  to  pace  the  floor. 

But  our  hero  was  promptly  on  his  feet.  Taking  her  by 
the  shoulders,  he  gently  forced  her  back  into  the  chair  she 
had  left. 

Then,  seating  himself  beside  her,  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his,  gazed  into  her  somewhat  shrinking  eyes,  and  went 
on  eagerly: 

“Kit,  we  have  got  this  far:  There  is  some  evil  report 
threatening  you.  Whatever  it  is,  I  shan’t  believe  it,  nor 
will  any  one  who  knows  you.” 

“  But  many  would,”  she  replied,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

“Now  we  are  coming  on,”  cried  Frank,  rather  cheerily. 
“You  are  afraid  of  this  report.  Now,  Kit,  I  am  going 
to  be  dictatorial  enough  to  insist  that  you  tell  me,  or 
else  that  you  go  straight  to  your  father  and  tell  him.  Upon 
this  I  insist !” 

“You  haven’t  any  right,”  she  denied. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  have — the  right  of  your  best  and  staunchest 
friend.  I  am  much  afraid,  little  girl,  that  you  will  have 
to  be  bullied.  So  I  am  going  to  bully  you.  If  you  do 
not  at  once  tell  me  what  this  trouble  is,  then  I  am  going 
to  your  father  and  give  him  a  hint.  Then  I  am  very  sure 
that  you  will  have  to  tell  him.” 

“Don’t!”  cried  Kitty  in  alarm.  “Don’t  dare  to  think 
of  it !” 

“Then  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  help  you?” 

Kitty  was  thoughtful;  again  she  was  in  great  distress. 
She  changed  color  a  few  times. 

“Frank,”  she  replied,  at  last,  “perhaps  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  tell  you.  I  can  trust  to  vour  good  opinion.” 

“Always!” 

“In  the  face  of  everything?” 

“If  you  feel  that  you  have  to  ask  me  that  question,  then 
I’m  disappointed  in  yorj,”  was  Manley’s  retort. 

“Frank,  it  all  happened  through  a  foolish  escapade  when 
I  was  at  school.” 

“Ancient  history,  eh?”  smiled  our  hero. 

“Grace  Scott  and  I  were  room-mates  at  school.  We  did 
a  foolish,  madcap  thing  that  now  seems  likely  to  get  us 
into  trouble.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“Grace  and  I  were  absent  all  one  night  from  our  room 
at  school.  We  stole  out  in  the  early  evening  to  get  into 
town  to  buy  some  candy  and  cake.  It  was  against  the 
rules.  Then  we  got  into  an  escapade.  It  was  an  innocent 
one,  but  the  evil-minded  could  have  misconstrued  it.” 

“Dreadful !”  exclaimed  Frank,  but  his  eyes  were 
laughing. 

“But  it  sounds  dreadful,”  Kitty  almost  sobbed.  “A  girl 
has  nothing  but  her  repute  for  good  conduct.” 

“How  did  it  turn  out?” 

“We  encountered  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Prince,  who 
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Then  it’s  a  mighty  good  thing,  dear  girl,  that  you  told 


lived  just  outside  the  school  grounds.  She  scolded  us 
laughingly,  for  she  saw  that  there  was  no  real  harm  in 
our  lark.  She  wanted  to  shield  us,  but  could  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  we  were  absent  without  permission.  There 
was  an  awful  scene  with  the  principal  in  the  morning.” 

“Hut  MRs  Prince  was  able  to  clear  you  and  Grace?” 

“ Not  wholly,”  replied  Kitty  soberly.  “You  see,  under 
the  regulations.  Miss  Prince  should  have  reported  the 
whole  lark  to  the  principal  at  once.  But  Miss  Prince,  in 
order  to  hide  our  thoughtless  act,  had  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  meeting  and  being  with  us.” 

“But  surely  Miss  Prince  said  something  for  you?”  de¬ 
manded  Frank. 

“She  assured  Miss  Ripley,  the  principal,  that  she  knew 
we  were  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  an  infraction  of 
discipline.  But  Miss  Prince  had  to  add  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  say  nothing  more.  If  the  full  truth  had  come 
out  she  would  have  lost  her  position.” 

“But  the  principal  believed  you  and  Miss  Prince?” 

“She  was  obliged  to;  but  still  we  were  severely  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  that  punishment,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence 
is  still  on  the  school  records.” 

“Suppose  it  is?”  asked  Frank,  unconcernedly.  “Who 
is  going  to  rake  that  old  yarn  up?” 

“that  is  just  the  trouble!”  cried  Kitty,  burying  her 
burning  face  in  her  hands.  “Some  one  has  raked  up  the 
story  and  threatens  to  make  it  public.” 

“Who  on  earth  did  that?” 

“I  might  as  well  tell  you,”  Kitty  sobbed.  “In  some 
way  a  man  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Coolley  found  it  all  out. 
Ike  says  that  the  school  records  show  that  Grace  and  I 
were  disciplined.  He  can  hire  people  to  swear  to  any  awful 
story  that  he  pleases  to  invent.” 

“Oh,  he  can?”  asked  Frank,  dangerously.  “And  how 
much  does  he  want  to  refrain  from  spreading  that  per¬ 
jured  yarn?” 

One  thousand  dollars,”  Kitty  confessed  tremulously. 

Frank  was  on  his  feet  like  a  flash,  his  face  as  black 
as  a  thundercloud. 

“Blackmail !”  he  ejaculated. 

I  suppose  so,”  nodded  the  poor  girl,  her  face  bright  red 
with  shame. 

“The  infernal  scoundrel!”  quivered  Frank.  “But  you 
can  disprove  any  lying  story  of  Coolley’s.  Bring  Miss 
Prince  forward.” 

“  Frank,  she  has  been  dead  for  six  months,  and  she  is 
the  only  one  who  can  clear  our  good  names.” 

“Have  you  a  thousand  dollars  that  you  can  get  hold  of?” 
demanded  Frank,  sharply. 

“Aes,  and  a  little  more.  Papa  has  opened  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  for  me  so  that  I  can  dress  myself  and  get  spending 
money  without  having  to  trouble  him  very  often.” 

“And  were  you  going  to  pay  this  blackmail  money,  Kit?” 

“I  didn’t  see  any  other  way  out  of  it,”  she  confessed, 
miserably.  “Yet,  when  papa  finds  my  bank  account  gone 
lie  will  naturally  ask  questions.  And  he  can  be  very  severe 
sometimes,  Frank.  Oh,  this  trouble  has  made  me  ill  from 
thinking  about  it.” 


me  in  time,”  cried  our  hero  cheerily.  “Now,  in  the  first 
place,  of  course,  you  don't  pay  the  blackfnail  money - ” 

“But  think  of  some  awful  story !” 

“No  story  will  ever  be  told,  Kit.  When  the  blackmailer 
finds  that  he  actually  can’t  get  a  cent  on  his  threats  he’ll 
sneak  away  to  more  promising  fields.” 

“But  if  papa  should  hear - ” 

“He  wouldn’t  believe  a  word  of  the  yarn,”  Frank  broke 
in  decisively.  “If  he  did  he  wouldn't  be  worthy  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  daughter  like  you.  Kit.  Is  your  father  at  home 
now  ?” 

“Oh,  don’t  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  him,  Frank!” 

“I  ought  to.  He  has  every  right  to  know,  sweetheart.” 

“Don’t!  Don’t  tell  him !  Please!  Please!” 

/ 

Kitty  hung  to  him  in  a  kind  of  terror. 

“Don’t  do  it,  Frank,”  she  pleaded.  “I  have  confided  in 
you,  but  you  mustn’t  carry  it  to  papa.  Remember  that  I 
have  trusted  vou.” 

V 

When  she  pleaded  in  that  pathetic  manner  it  was  very 
difficult,  indeed,  for  Frank  Manley  to  believe  firmly  that 
his  first  intention  of  going  to  Mr.  Dunstan  was  right. 

“This  fellowr  Coollev — this  blackmailer?”  our  hero  went 
on  sternly.’  “Of  course  you  are  to  see  him  again?” 

“Yes,”  Kitty  hardly  breathed. 

“When?  Where?” 

“Here  in  the  house  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Papa  goes  away  at  nine.  Mr.  Coolley  is  coming  in  papa’s 
absence,  so  that  no  questions  will  be  asked.” 

“Mr.  Coolley  has  a.  stormy  time  ahead  of  him,”  promised 
Frank,  grimly. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“That  I  shall  be  here  to  meet  this  precious  Mr.  Coolley.” 

“Oh!”  It  was  a  gasp  of  almost  fright  that  came  from 

Kittv.  Dunstan. 

%/ 

“1  shall  be  here,”  Frank  went  on.  “And  see  here.  Kit 
— I  shall  bring  Hal  Spofford  with  me.  First  of  all,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  my  dearest  chum,  and  I  may  want  a  witness. 
Secondly,  because  Grace  Scott  is  mixed  up  in  this  threat¬ 
ened  scandal,  and  Hal  is  always  interested  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  Grace.” 

But  the  look  of  trouble  in  Kitty’s  face  was  deepening 
instead  of  lightening. 

“There  will  be  trouble,  and  the  w^hole  awful  lie  will  come 
out,”  she  wailed. 

“There  will  be  so  much  trouble  that  this  blackmailer 
will  be  glad  to  run  away  and  keep  quiet !” 

“Oh,  Frank,  you  don’t  know  this  awful  fellow— this  ter¬ 
rible  Mr.  Coolley!” 

“No;  but  I  mean  to  know  him,”  retorted  our  hero,  with  * 
grim  promise.  “He  shall  know  me,  too.  So  it’s  ail  settled, 
Kit.  I  shall  be  in  the  house  soon  after  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  And  Hal  will  be  with  me.” 

“I  am  afraid,”  she  protested  shudderingly. 

Kit,  that  s  unfair  to  me.  When  did  my  strength  ever 
fail  you?  Do  you  believe  me  so  weak  that  I’m  going  to 
fail  you  now.  Cheer  up,  sweetheart,  and  see  this  thing 
in  the  right  light.  A  blackmailer!  You’ve  uo  idea  how 
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quickly  the  breed  scuttle  away  when  they  find  that  their 
victims  are  not  afraid  of  them.  You'll  see  what  we'll  do 
with  your  Mr.  Coolley  in  the  morning.  Now  that  your 
trouble  is  disposed  of,  cheer  up.  Suppose  we  have  a  little 
music?” 

By  degrees  Kitty  became  a  little  more  reassured.  She 
seat'd  herself  before  the  piano  and  played  several  of  our 
hero's  favorites. 

Yet.  as  Manley  was  taking  his  leave,  she  whispered 
tremulously : 

“Frank,  I  shan’t  sleep  a  wink  to-night.” 

“You  silly  girl!” 

“Will  you  sleep?” 

“  Like  a  top !  And  so  would  you,  if  you  could  only  know 
how  quickly  your  blackmailer  will  fade  to-morrow.  Get 
the  dread  out  of  your  mind.  It’s  less  than  a  shadow  you’re 
afraid  of.  Good-night,  dear.” 

He  kissed  her,  and  the  door  closed  on  him. 

But  Kitty  soon  sought  her  room,  with  very  little  thought 
of  sleep. 

It  was  a  fearful  storm  that  hung  threateningly  over  her. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“there’s  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  COPE  WITH  YOU — TO  KILL 

YOU.” 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  ten  Kitty  was  waiting  in 
her  father’s  library  to  see  her  caller. 

Evidently  Mr.  Coolley  was  a  business-like  man,  for  he 
was  prompt  to  the  minute. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  of  great  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  depth  of  chest. 

In  complexion  he  was  dark.  In  appearance  he  was 
saturnine  and  sinister  looking. 

His  age  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five. 

His  ordinary  manner  was  one  of ‘brusqueness,  though  he 
could  be  affable,  even  servile,  when  necessary. 

In  his  black  eyes  there  was  a  peculiar  light  that  could 
easily  become  menacing. 

It  was  evident  from  a  look  into  those  same  eyes  that 
Mr.  Coolley  was  not  a  physical  coward. 

His  speech  was  quick,  precise;  his  attire  rather  better 
than  that  worn  by  the  average  business  man. 

“I  thank  you  for  not  delaying  me  this  morning,  Miss 
Dunstan,”  was  his  greeting,  as  he  came  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  door  after  him.  “I  am  busy  to-day.” 

“You  have  a  good  many  other  people  to  frighten ?”  asked 
Kitty  tauntingly. 

At  this  unexpected  manner  of  speech  Mr.  Coolley  shot 
a  quick,  searching  look  at  the  girl  from  under  his  dark 
brows. 

“I  can  forgive  you  for  being  facetious,  Miss  Dunstan,” 
he  half  growled,  “if  you  are  prepared  also  to  be  business¬ 
like.  Now,  as  to  our  business - ?” 

“Well?”  demanded  Kitty. 

“Have  you  the  money  ready?” 

“What  money?” 

Mr.  Coolley  dropped  into  a  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  folded 


his  hands  together,  and  regarded  Miss  Dunstan  with  se¬ 
vere,  threatening  displeasure. 

“Now,  see  here,  girl!”  he  cried  roughly.  “Don’t  try 
any  monkeyshines  with  me!  If  you  do  you  won’t  get  over 
being  sorry  as  long  as  you  live!” 

“Is  this  your  idea  of  being  gentlemanly?”  demanded 
Kitty  scornfully. 

“I  haven’t  any  reputation  in  that  line  to  sustain,  Miss 
Dunstan.” 

“That’s  fortunate,”  mocked  the  girl. 

“Nor  will  you  have  any  reputation,  if  you  trifle  with 
me  at  all.  You  must  realize,  girl,  that  I  hold  you  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand,  and  that  I  can  crush  you  at  my  pleas¬ 
ure.  You  would  be  so  disgraced  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  hold  your  head  up  any  more  in  this 
community.”  1 

“But  you  know,”  cried  Kitty,  angrily,  “that  any  story 
with  which  you  may  threaten  me  is  an  absolute  falsehood.” 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  replied  Mr.  Coolley.  “There’s 
a  certain  story,  discreditable  to  you,  that  I  can  set  afloat. 
You  will  turn  over  to  me  at  once  a  thousand  dollars  for 
my  silence,  or - ” 

“Or - ?”  repeated  a  vibrant  voice  behind  him. 

Mr.  Coolley  did  not  start,  nor  did  he  show  any  sign  of 
confusion. 

Moving  as  slowly  as  if  actuated  only  by  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  curiosity,  he  turned  around  in  his  chair,  and  his 
glance  fell  on  Frank  Manley. 

Our  hero’s  face  was  white  and  set.  There  was  an  ugly 
glitter  in  his  deep-blue  eyes. 

But,  without  leaving  his  chair,  Mr.  Coolley  surveyed  our 
hero  with  languid  interest,  then  demanded,  contemptu¬ 
ously  : 

“Ah!  An  eavesdropper,  eh?” 

“I  suppose  once  in  awhile  you  encounter  eavesdroppers 
in  your  peculiar  line  of  business,”  suggested  Frank,  with 
a  coolness  that  belied  the  tempest  raging  within  him. 

“My  business?”  repeated  Mr.  Coolley,  unafraid. 

“Yes,  you  blackmailer!” 

Frank  fairly  hurled  this  taunting  epithet,  but  the  rascal 
showed  no  annoyance. 

All  he  did  was  to  turn  to  Kitty  with : 

“Miss  Dunstan,  we  can  bring  our  business  to  no  satis¬ 
factory  or  safe  conclusion  while  this  stripling  remains  in 
the  room.” 

Even  if  Kitty  would  have  answered,  our  hero  gave  her 
no  chance. 

“Coolley — or  whatever  alias  you  may  be  calling  yourself 
this  morning — if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  safety  you 
will  take  a  quick  departure!”  warned  Manley. 

But  Mr.  Coolley  saw  fit  only  to  be  amused. 

“I  don't  believe  I  am  in  any  danger,”  he  replied  coolly. 
“And  my  business  is  with  Miss  Dunstan — not  with  you.” 

“I  am  here  by  Miss  Dunstan’s  permission,”  retorted 
Frank.  “And  I  may  add  that  I  know  all  about  your 
business.” 

“1  cannot  discuss  it  with  you,”  broke  in  Coolley,  with 
emphasis. 
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“Miss  Dunstan,”  asked  Frank,  turning  to  the  girl^  “will 
you  leave  us  here  together?” 

Kitty  moved  toward  the  door,  and  Coolley  shouted  after 
her,  in  a  ton6  of  sharp  command: 

“Miss  Dunstan!” 

That  tone  cost  him  dearly.  It  brought  a  blazing  light 
of  anger  to  our  hero’s  eyes. 

Swift  as  lightning  Manley’s  fist  shot  out,  landing 
squarely  on  one  of  Mr.  Cool  ley’s  eyes. 

Caught  unawares  in  the  chair,  the  wretch  fell  over  side¬ 
ways  to  the  floor,  one  of  his  eyes  closed. 

At  a  sign  from  our  hero  the  trembling  Kitty  fled  from 
the  room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

“Coolley,”  vibrated  Manley’s  voice,  as  the  wretch, 
cursing,  got  slowly  to  his  feet,  “if  you  had  the  slightest 
claim  to  manhood  I  should  feel  that  I  owed  you  a  very 
humble  apology  for  striking  you  when  you  were  so  wholly 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  you  are  entirely  beyond  the  pale 
of  decency,  and  have  not  a  single  right  that  any  living 
being  is  bound  to  respect.” 

“I’ll  make  you  sorry  for  this!”  blustered  the  black¬ 
mailer.  “You’re  interested  in  that  girl.  Well,  I  can - ” 

“You’d  better  stop  right  there!”  warned  Manley  dan¬ 
gerously.  “You  have  a  pretty  big  reckoning  to  pay  with 
me;  don’t  add  to  your  debts.” 

The  blackmailer,  conscious  of  his  own  great  strength, 
chose  to  be  amused  by  this  bellicose  talk. 

“I’m  in  danger,  am  I?”  he  snarled  sarcastically. 

“You  are!”  Frank  promptly  confirmed. 

“May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  me?”  mocked 
the  fellow. 

“There’s  only  one  way  to  cope  with  such  as  you— to  kill 
you !”  blazed  .Frank.  “A  blackmailer  is  a  poisonous  snake 
that  should  have  its  very  life  stamped  out  the  very  in¬ 
stant  that  it  raises  its  head.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  kill  me?”  jeered  Coolley,  who  was 
very  far  from  being  afraid  of  this  slender,  lithe,  active- 
looking  youngster. 

“No,  I  don’t!”  corrected  Frank.  “Unfortunately,  the 
law  doesn’t  give  me  any  such  right.  But  I  mean  at  least 
to  half  kill  you !” 

“So?”  snarled  the  powerfully-built  blackmailer.  “You 
think  because  you  hit  me  one  foul  blow  that  you  can  go 
rigbt  on  doing  it?  Boy,  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  pity 
on  your  inexperience  and  ignorance.  Call  that  girl  back 
and  make  yourself  scarce,  and  I  will  overlook  your  inso¬ 
lence.  But,  if  you  try  to  block  n*3  an  instant  longer  I 
shall  slam  your  head  against  the  wall  or  the  floor  a  few 
times,  and  then  T  shall  hurl  you  through  one  of  those 
windows  to  the  ground  outside.  Will  you _ ” 

“On  your  guard!”  thundered  Frank. 

He  sprang  forward,  seemingly  in  a  tempestuous  way. 

Yet  Manley  was  wholly,  dangerously  cool. 

Coolley  quickly  and  dextrously  lunged  out  at  him,  but 
our  hero  was  not  there. 

Instead,  Frank  dodged,  lurched  forward,  got  one  of  his 
br^-.  jiu-jitsu  holds,  and  toppled  the  blackmailer  heavily 
to  the  floor. 


In  that  same  swift  instant  Hal  Spofford  bounded  out 
of  the  cupboard  and  threw  himself  into  the  melee. 

“Hold  him!”  ordered  Frank,  crisply. 

And  hold  him  Hal  did,  taking  a  clutch  with  both  hands 
at  the  tops  of  Mr.  Coolley’s  jawbone,  just  under  his  ears. 

Gripping  with  fingers  as  of  steel,  Hal  held  the  fellow 
down  to  the  ground,  in  great  torment  and  unable  to 
move.  , 

Then  Manley  got  in  his  savage  work. 

Blow  after  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  he  rained  down 
upon  every  portion  of  Mr.  Coolley’s  head. 

The  wretch  squirmed  and  tried  to  fight  back. 

But  he  could  not  extricate  himself  from  his  face-down 
position,  in  which  he  was  securely  held  by  Hal. 

Nor  could  the  blackmailer  succeed  in  striking  either 
of  the  boys. 

Now  Manley  pumrneled  the  fellow  unmercifully  along 
the  length  of  his  back. 

The  drubbing  was  a  vengeful  one.  Manley  pounded 
until  his  arms  were  tired. 

Coolley,  despite  his  undoubted  grit,  groaned  and  cursed 
under  the  torment  of  that  awful  beating. 

Suddenly  Frank  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  swung  back  as 
if  to  kick  the  wretch. 

But  instantly  our  hero  reconsidered,  muttering  hoarsely : 

“No;  I  can’t  even  kick  this  scoundrel  when  he’s  held 
down.  I  guess  I’ve  done  enough.  Let  him  go,  Hal.” 

And  Spofford  released  the  captive,  though  with  an  air 
as  if  he  doubted  whether  the  punishment  had  yet  been  made 
complete  enough. 

After  his  experience  of  how  easily  one  of  these  young¬ 
sters  could  down  him,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  Japanese  art,  the  blackmailer  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  leap  to  his  feet  to  renew  the  unequal  combat. 

“You're  not  really  punished  as  you  deserve  to  be,” 
grunted  Manley.  “But  I  don’t  care  to  trust  myself  to  go 
anv  further.” 

“You’ve  done  a  whole  lot  too  much  for  your  own  good, 
or  that  of  your  friend’s,”  growled  Coolley,  as  he  turned 
and  sat  up. 

“I  don’t  believe  we’ll  hear  much  more  from  you,” 
grinned  Manley,  although  he  was  still  white  with  rage. 

“You’ll  hear  things  falling  down  about  your  ears,” 
raged  the  scoundrel.  “You’ve  carried  matters  so  far  that 
now  nothing  can  stop  me  from  doing  my  worst.” 

“Oh,  well,  then,  do  it!'’  rejoined  our  hero  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “You’ll  soon  see  what  sort  of  a  figure  vou  cut. 

o  V 

And,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  little  dread  we  have 
of  you,  I’m  going-to  see  you  out  of  the  house  at  once,  with¬ 
out  any  more  unnecessary  conversation.  Get  up — and 
move !” 

There  appeared  to  be  no  help  for  it,  and  the  blackmailer 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  provoke  another  beating. 

Slowly  he  reached  his  feet.  Frank  pointed  to  the  door. 

With  a.  snort  the  blackmailer  opened  it  and  stepped  into 
the  hallway. 

He  was  followed  closely  by  the  two  boys  as  he  made  his 
way  toward  the  street  door. 
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Kitty  was  standing  on  the  stairs,  trembling  and  pallid. 

“Here  goes  your  caller.  Miss  Dunstan,”  announced 
Frank,  gravely.  “I  don’t  believe  you'll  see  him  back 
here.” 

Darting  ahead,  Frank  opened  the  door. 

He  was  just  in.  time  to  admit  Mr.  Dunstan,  who  was 
thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  blackmailer  and  with 
the  others. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  COOLLEY  IS  DEFIANT. 

Mr.  Dunstan’s  face  instantly  took  on  a  queer  pallor. 

“You  here?”  he  growled,  addressing  Mr.  Coolley. 

“He  won’t  be  here  for  long,”  announced  Manley  coolly. 

“How  dare  you  come  here  in  my  absence?”  demanded 
John  Dunstan,  in  an  incredulous  voice. 

“Mr.  Dunstan,”  proposed  Frank,  “with  your  permission, 
we'll  throw  this  fellow  out.” 

“Kitty,”  commanded  her  father  sharply,  “go  on  up  to 
vour  room  at  once.” 

-  .  i 

As  if  dazed,  Kitty  turned  to  obey. 

Coollev  looked  as  if  he  would  linger. 

But  Frank  decided  the  matter  for  him. 

Our  hero  made  a  quick  signal  to  Hal,  and  between  them 
they  seized  the  blackmailer  and  hustled  him  almost  un¬ 
resistingly  down  the  front  steps.  — 

Then  they  came  inside  and  shut  the  door. 

“  Stay  here,  Hal,  and  see  that  the  fellow  doesn’t  get  into 
the  house  again,”  directed  our  hero. 

Then,  turning  to  the  old  man,  Manley  went  on: 

“Mr.  Dunstan,  may  I  speak  with  you  in  the  library?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  assented  the  old  man  nervously. 

He  led  the  way,  closing  the  door  as  soon  as  our  hero  had 
entered  the  room. 

“In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dunstan,”  began  our  hero,  “if 
I  have  taken  wrhat  seem  like  undue  liberties  here,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  apologize  very  thoroughly.  So  this  fellow 
whom  we  just -tried  to  put  out  of  the  house  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  blackmail  you?” 

“Eh?  What’s  that?  Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Because  it’s  the  truth,  isn’t  it,  sir?”  queried  Frank. 

Mr.  Dunstan  swallowed  hard,  looked  mightily  worried, 
and  then  said  hoarsely: 

“Why  do  you  think  that?” 

“Because  you  seemed  highly  indignant  at  Coolley  for 
calling  in  your  absence.  You  wonder -what  he  has  been 
saying  to  others  here?” 

“Has  he  dared - ” 

“He  has  said  nothing  about  you,  sir,”  returned  Manley, 
candidly.  “But  I  can  see  that  the  fellow  has  tried  to 
blackmail  you.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  that 
T  have  guessed  rightly?” 

“Yes,  he  has,”  admitted  Mr.  Dunstan,  very  slowly. 

“I  trust  that  you  haven’t  paid  him  any  money.” 

“Not — not  yet.” 

“  Mr.  Dun-tan,  pardon  me  if  I  seem  inquisitive,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  very  much  how  big  a  sum  the  fellow 

has  demanded  from  you.” 


Mr.  Dunstan  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  nerve.  He 
had  great  respect  for  our  hero’s  cleverness,  and  felt  that 
Manley  had  stepped  into  the  matter  solely  with  the  idea 
of  being  of  service. 

So,  dropping  into  the  chair  before  his  desk,  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan  replied: 

“The  fellow  has  demanded  thirty  thousand  dollars 
from  me.” 

“Then,  of  course,  the  scoundrel  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  story  that  you  don’t  want  to  have  become  common 
property.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.  Yet  there  is  no  truth,  I  assure  you, 
Frank,  in  the  story  in  the  wav  in  which  he  threatens  to 
make  it  public.” 

“Does  the  story  in  any  way  affect  Miss  Kitty?”  queried 
Frank.  »  : 

The  question  appeared  to  surprise  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“Why — er — no;  of  course  it  doesn’t,  except  in  as  far 
as  it  would  disturb  her  peace  of  mind.” 

Frank  reflected. 

“Mr.  Dunstan,  had  you  thought  of  paying  the  scoundrel 
the  hush-money  that  he  demanded?” 

“Why — er — er — I  am  afraid  I  had.” 

“But  you  haven’t  paid  him  as  yet?” 

“No.”  i 

“Mr.  Dunstan,  don’t  pay  him  a  cent!  Fight  him!” 

“But  the  scandal — the  notoriety!” 

“The  fellow  can’t  hurt  you.  I’m  certain  of  that,  sir.” 

“The  true  story  wouldn’t  hurt  me  in  the  least,  Manley. 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth  of  it.  Years  ago  I  gave 
considerable  financial  assistance  to  a  woman.  She  had 
been  a  schoolgirl  friend  of  my  dead  wife’s,  and  had  been 
left  a  widow  in  straightened  circumstances.  Everything 
that  I  did  was  thoroughly  honorable  ;  but  I  am  threatened 
with  a  story  that  I  defrauded  the  woman  and  her  little 
child.  By  false  swearing,  of  which  Coolley  and  his  gang 
are  quite  capable,  it  could  be  apparently  proven  that  1 
acted  the  part  of  a  plain,  ordinary,  everyday  thief.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  woman,  weak  and  hard-up,  is  willing,  for 
profit,  to  become  the  tool  of  the  blackmailing  gang.  Think 
what  disgrace  could  be  heaped  upon  my  innocent  daughter, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  believed  to  have  robbed  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  Rather  than  have  that  happen,  don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  money  demanded  and 
thus  hush  up  the  affair?” 

“The  payment  of  the  money  wouldn’t  hush  up  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  rejoined  Frank  quickly.  “Once  this  blackmailing 
gang  discovers  that  you  are  afraid  of  them,  they  will  keep 
on  bleeding  your  pocketbook  while  there  is  a  dollar  left 
in  it. 

“In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Dunstan,  Coolley  and  his 
gang  haven’t  yet  got  their  alleged  evidence  in  shape  to 
use  it  against  you.” 

“You  are  certain  of  that?” 

Mr.  Dunstan’s  tone  was  suddenly  hopeful. 

“As  certain,”  replied  our  hero,  “as  I  can  be  of  any¬ 
thing.” 
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“What  have  you  found  out?”  demanded  the  old  man 
eagerly.  “For,  surely  you  must  have  learned  something.” 

“Whv  do  you  sav  that?” 

“Because,”  replied  Manley,  “he  is  already  trying,  by 
blackmail,  to  extort  a  thousand  dollars  from  some  one 
else.  Unless  he  really  needed  the  Thousand,  do  you  think 
he  would  risk  his  chances  with  you  through  some  mishap 
in  the  other  direction?” 

“Do  you  assure  me,  Manley,  that  you  know  positively 
that  Coolley  is  trying  to  extort  a  thousand  dollars  by  black¬ 
mailing  some  one  else?” 

“I  know  that  positively,  sir,  for  I  know  who  the  per¬ 
son  is.” 

“Who?” 

“Your  daughter.” 

Frank  shot  this  information  out  like  a  bombshell. 

And  on  J ohn  Dunstan  the  news  had  very  much  the  effect 
of  an  exploding  bombshell. 

For  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  his  face  livid  with  passion. 

“My  daughter?”  he  gasped.  “Blackmailing  Kitty?” 

“That’s  just  what  Coolley  has  been  trying,  sir.” 

“But - -” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  need  to  be  told,  sir,  that  Miss  Kitty  is 
quite  blameless.  It  was  some  little  affair  when  she  was 
at  boarding-school — some  breach  of  discipline.  But  Coolley 
threatened  to  add  perjured  testimony  that  would  make  a 
seemingly  mean  story  against  your  daughter.  Now,  isn’t  it 
plain  that,  in  stooping  to  such  a  small  bit  of  business 
while  he  had  bigger  irons  in  the  fire  with  you,  that  Coolley 
needed  the  thousand  in  order  to  stop  your  chance  of  fight¬ 
ing  him?” 

“The  scoundrel!”  stormed  Mr.  Dunstan,  bringing  his 
fist  down  crashingly  on  the  desk. 

“Miss  Kitty  didn’t  want  I  should  tell  you  this,  sir. 
And  I  hardly  think  I  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  been 
to  open  your  eyes  to  the  insecure  ground  on  which  Coolley 
stands.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in  you/Mr.  Dunstan, 
you  will  fight  this  Coolley  like  a  fiend,  now  that  you  know 
that  he  has  attempted  to  browbeat  and  rob  your  daughter !” 

“I  will !”  cried  Mr.  Dunstan.  “I  will  spend  money  and 
effort  to  crush  the  scoundrel.  But — but - ”  . 

Again  the  old  man  became  undecided — hesitating — weak 
from  fear. 

“The  disgrace!”  he  groaned.  “I  am  innocent — but  will 
my  neighbors  in  this  town  believe  it?” 

“Fight  and  you  will  clip  this  beast’s  claws,”  urged  our 
hero.  “No  blackmailer  will  dare  stand  by  his  guns  when 
he  finds  that  he  must  fight  and  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
get  the  money  he  demands.  If  you  convince  Coolley  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  money,  do  you  think  he  will  waste 
any  more  time  on  a  hopeless  case?” 

“But  still  I  am  afraid  to  risk  the  disgrace,”  protested 
the  old  man. 

“Mr.  Dunstan,”  cried  Frank,  warmly,  “this  is  not  like 
the  fighting  spirit  you  have  shown  in  other  matters.  Are 
you  going  to  surrender  tamely  to  the  rascal  who  has  threat¬ 
ened,  bullied  and  browbeaten  your  daughter?” 

“No,  no,  no!"  cried  the  old  man  passionately. 


“Then  you  will  not  pay  him  money?  You  will  not 
reward  the  wretch  for  torturing  your  daughter?” 

“Never,  Manley,  never!” 

“Then,  Mr.  Dunstan,  if  you  have  any  further  trouble 
with  Coolley,  will  you  call  me?  Will  you  let  me  deal  with 
the  scoundrel  in  my  own  way?” 

“I  rather  think  that  is  a  bargain,  Manley,”  cried  Mr. 
Dunstan,  smiling  at  last,  though  nervously.  “For,  though 
you  are  not  a  quarrelsome  youngster,  you  certainly  are  an 
adept  in  fighting.” 

“Then  I  am  wholly  free  to  deal  with  Coolley  for  you?” 

“Yes;  and  here’s  my  hand  on  it.” 

Frank  thereupon  described  the  reception  that  Coolley 
had  met  at  his  hands  and  Hal’s. 

Mr.  Dunstan  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  delight. 

“And  now,  sir,”  our  hero  went  on,  “Hal  and  I  have 
lost  our  forenoon  from  school.  We  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  whole  day.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Find  Coolley,  if  he  is  still  in  Woodstock.” 

“And  then?” 

“We’ll  show  him  the  advisability  of  leaving  town.  Mr. 
Dunstan,  will  you  station  one  of  your  men  at  your  door, 
with  orders  not  to  let  Coolley  in  in  case  he  comes  back?” 

“Assuredly.” 

It  was  not  necessary  to  see  Kitty  again  before  leaving. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  let  father  and  daughter  make 
their  own  explanations. 

Rejoining  Hal  Spofford,  our  hero  left  the  house  with 
him.  , 

The  first  search  must  be  for  Coolley. 

But  they  had  not  far  to  look  for  him. 

For  that  scoundrel  was  seated  a- top  of  a  stone  wall  a 
little  way  down  the  road. 

The  blackmailer’s  eye  was  badly  swollen.  His  whole 
attitude  suggested  stiffness  and  pain. 

“You  youngsters  have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  things,” 
growled  the  wretch  vindictively,  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  hearing. 

“A  pretty  bad  mess  for  you,  I  guess,”  smiled  Frank. 
“And  I’ve  spoiled  the  game  for  you.” 

“We’ll  see!”  blustered  the  blackmailer. 

“You  can’t  find  out  by  going  back  to  the  house,”  volun- 
teered  our  hero.  “There  are  orders  not  to  admit  you.” 

“Some  one  will  suffer,”  came  the  growling  retort 

“Yes;  you  will  if  you’re  found  in  Woodstock  after  noon. 
Better  take  good  advice  and  get  out  of  town  while  you 
can.  There's  trouble  brewing  for  you.” 

“And  for  other  folks!”  came  the  growl. 

But  Manley  regarded  the  fellow  with  unconcerned  con¬ 
tempt, 

“Coolley,  Mr.  Dunstan  has  placed  this  whole  business 
in  my  hands.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do. 
If  you  make  a  single  move  toward  setting  any  yarns  in 
circulation  about  the  Dunstnns,  I'll  go  to  the  daily  paper 
here  and  turn  in  a  statement  of  the  whole  story  that  you 
threaten  to  bring  out.  We’ll  take  all  the  sting  out  of  any¬ 
thing  that  you  can  say  by  printing  it  all  in  advance  of 
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you.  Then  what  good  will  your  lying  yarns  bo?  And 
after  we've  taken  very  good  care  of  you're  lying  yarns 
we  ll  proceed  to  the  next  step.” 

The  blackmailer  looked  curious. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  our  next  step  would  then 
be?"  quizzed  Manley. 

“Well?” 

“The  next  thikg  will  be  to  take  such  care  of  you  that 
you'll  never  scare  any  one  else.” 

But  Coolley  showed  a  suddenly  sneering  face. 

“You  shouldn't  try  to  work  bluffs  on  me/’  he  protested. 

“Look  upon  bluffs  as  your  own  particular  tool,  do  you?” 
derided  Manley. 

“You  haven't  scared  me  a  particle.” 

“I  believe  you  there,”  admitted  our  hero  candidly. 

“And  you  haven’t  fooled  me  any,  either.” 

“Oh,  well,”  retorted  Frank,  “go  ahead  and  scratch  in 
your  own  dirty  way,  and  see  how  quickly  honest  people  can 
trim  your  claws.” 

“He  hasn’t  had  pounding  enough,”  suggested  Hal,  venge- 
fullv.  “Let’s  give  him  a  plentiful  dose  and  have  done 
with  him.” 

Caution  is  praiseworthy,  and  Coolley  sprang  back.  . 

“No,”  decided  Frank.  “If  this  rascal  hasn’t  had  thump¬ 
ing  enough,  then  no  amount  would  do  him  any  good.  Re¬ 
member  what  I  said,  Mr.  Coolley.  Be  out  of  this  town 
by  noon — or  look  out  for  squalls  I” 

“When  I  go  it’ll  be  because  I  want  to.” 

“Then  hurry  up  and  want  to!” 

“Bosh!”  snarled  Mr,  Coolley. 

He  glared,  cool  and  unafraid,  after  the  boys  as  they 
strolled  down  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

REACHING  OUT  FOR  VICTIMS. 

“That  is  the  only  word,“”  said  Mr.  Dunstan. 

He  had  gone  up  to  the  club’s  field  during  the  afternoon 
football  practice. 

Drawing  our  hero  aside,  he  had  shown  him  a  brief  note. 

Frank  now  passed  it  over  to  Hal. 

The  note  was  brief  to  the  point  of  excellence.  It  ran : 

“When  you  are  tired,  and  willing  to  surrender,  make 
a  sign.  Then  all  will  be  well.  But  don’t  wait  too  long.” 

“That  means  more  trouble,  doesn’t  it?”1  asked  John 
Dunstan. 

“It  is  a  threat  of  it,”  admitted  Frank. 

“Then  these  scoundrels — if  Coolley  has  any  one  else  in 
this  with  him — do  not  despair  of  compelling  me  to  pay 
money.” 

“They  will  despair  before  they  get  through  with  you, 
anyway,”  smiled  Frank. 

“I  hope  so,”  sighed  Mr.  Dunstan. 

Manley  looked  at  him  quickly  and  sharply. 

“What’s  the  matter,  sir?  Are  you  already  tiring  of  the 
fight?  Would  you  rather  settle  for  nothing?  Why,  sir, 
next  week  they  would  be  at  you  with  greater  demands. 
That  the  way  with  blackmailers.” 


“But,  lad,  think  of  the  harm,  the  mischief  they  can  do.” 

“Which  do  you  prefer,  fighting  or  giving  up  a  good  part 
of  your  fortune?” 

“The  only  way  to  fight  such  beasts,”  cried  Mr.  Dunstan 
angrily,  “is  to  kill  them !” 

“Exactly,  sir;  but  unfortunately  the  law  forbids  it.” 

“But  they  have  not  given  me  up,”  went  on  Mr.  Dunstan 
nervously.  “They  still  mean  to  fight.  Now,  how  will  they 
do  it?” 

“We  can  only  wait  and  see,  sir.  When  we  find  out,  then 
we  shall  know  how  to  meet  their  style  of  attack.” 

“But  they  are  hitting  us  in  the  dark!” 

“That  is  the  only  way  that  blackmailers  dare  to  fight, 
Mr.  Dunstan.  They  are  cowards,  and  must  use  cowardly 
weapons.” 

“Then  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do?” 

“Nothing,  sir;  except  to  wait  and  see  what  the  style  of 
attack  is.  Of  course,  there  may  not  be  any.  But  if  you 
see  any  sign  of  their  work  let  me  know,  day  or  night.” 

“Then  I  shall  go  home  and  wait,”  sighed  John  Dunstan. 

“And  above  all,  sir,  don’t  make  any  sign  to  the  black¬ 
mailers.  Don’t  pay  them  a  cent  of  money.  If  you  do, 
that  will  be  but  the  sign  for  a  more  determined  attack.” 

“It’s  a  tough,  dastardly  bit  of  business,”  growled  Hal, 
as  he  saw  Mr.  Dunstan,  who  appeared  to  have  aged  greatly, 
go  slowly  and  droopingly  away. 

“We’ll  make  it  tough  if  we  catch  any  of  the  gang  again,” 
retorted  Frank,  significantly. 

“Do  you  think  Coolley’s  crowd  will  dare  to  move  again?” 

“How  can  we  tell,  except  by  waiting.  And  just  now, 
Hal,  we’ve  got  a  heap  more  to  learn  about  football.” 

It  was  not  long  ere  Mr.  Dunstan  heard  from  his  secret 
tormentors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg  called  upon  the  old  man. 

With  many  apologies  the  clergyman  announced  that  he 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter. 

This  letter  warned  the  clergyman  that  he  might  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  serious  mistake  in  allowing  J ohn  Dunstan  to  attend 
his  church.  That  there  were  many  unknown  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dunstan’s  life  that  might  call  for  thorough 
explanation  before  he  could  be  regarded  as  fit  to  attend 
a  Christian  church.  In  conclusion  the  writer  suggested 
that  the  clergyman  might  secure  more  information  by  ask¬ 
ing  John  Dunstan  for  it. 

“Of  course  it  is  an  unsigned  leter,  and  an  outrage,” 
explained  the  embarrassed  Mr.  Gregg.  “But  I  thought, 
sir,  that  you  ought  to  know  that  I  have  received  such  a 
letter,  and  that — and  that — why,  sir,  are  you  ill  ?” 

Mr.  Dunstan’s  face  was  ashen-white,  and  he  was  trem¬ 
bling  convulsively. 

“Yes,  I  am  ill — with  disgust  and  impotent  rage,  Mr. 
Gregg,”  the  old  man  answered.  “This  letter  does  require 
an  explanation,  and  I  shall  give  it  to  you  within  a  very 
short  time.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
believe - ” 

“Oh,  I  shall  believe  nothing  whatever  against  yoit,  Mr. 
Dunstan,”  the  clergyman  hastened  to  say,  and  very  soon 
after  took  his  leave. 
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But  the  clergyman  was  at  least  puzzled,  and  the  seed 
was  sown. 

John  Dunstan  was  a  wretched  man. 

Then  his  physician  received  a  letter  from  the  same 
anonymous  source. 

He,  too,  hastened  to  Mr.  Dunstan,  to  show  him  how  some 
enemy  was  striking  at  him  in  the  dark. 

Then  Frank  Manley  was  summoned,  and  shown  both 
letters. 

“They  have  begun  to  strike,”  said  our  hero,  grimly. 
“But  you  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Dunstan,  in  not  telling 
your  minister  and  your  doctor  the  truth.” 

“I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  do  that, 
Manley.” 

“Unless  you  forbid,  sir,  I  am  going  to  see  them  both 
and  tell  them  the  truth.” 

“If  you  think  it  best - ” 

“It  will  be  decidedly  for  the  best,  sir.  And  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  also,  that  I  have  engaged  new  help  in  trying  to 
run  this  matter  down.  I  have  our  little  Japanese  friend, 
Inow  Sato,  working  with  us.”  v 

“Was  it  necessary  to  tell  Sato  all  about  this  wretched 
business?”  quivered  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“Necessary,  and  safe,  sir.  Our  Japanese  friend  has  a 
keen  brain  in  tackling  any  problem  of  fighting.  He  is 
zealous,  and  he  does  not  talk  of  other  people’s  affairs.” 

Frank  hurried  away  on  his  evening  errand  of  seeing 
the  clergyman  and  the  doctor. 

As  he  left  the  latter’s  house  he  encountered  Inow  Sato. 

“I  heard  you  were  in  there,”  said  the  Jap,  smiling.  “So 
I  waited  for  you.  Well,  I  have  news.” 

“Go  ahead,  old  fellow!” 

“You  described  that  man  to  me.” 

“Coolley !” 

“Yes;  and  I  found  him.” 

“Where?” 

“He  called  on  another  rich  man  to-night.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr.  Jackson.” 

Frank  had  already  guessed  it. 

“I  must  see  Mr.  Jackson  then  at  once,”  murmured  our 
hero.  ‘‘But  Coolley?  What  became  of  him?” 

“He  went  to  the  hotel.” 

“Get  after  him,  then.  Don’t  let  him  get  away  from 
you.  1  must  see  Mr.  Jackson,  and  then  I  will  look  for 
you.” 

Full  of  this  new  phase  of  the  affair,  Manley  fairly  ran 
to  the  handsome  new  residence  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

He  had  reason  to  Be  interested  in  Thomas  Jackson,  for 
our  hero  had  fairly  “made”  this  multi-millionaire. 

Thomas  Jackson,  while  a  good  man  at  heart,  had  fallen, 
under  the  curse  of  drink. 

Failing  at  last  in  employment,  and  smarting  under  the 
sting  of  fancied  injustice,  Mr.  Jackson  had  tried  to  rob 
a  former  employer,  the  owner  of  a  local  mill. 

It  had  been  our  hero’s  fortune  to  interfere  in  that  rob¬ 
bery.  But  the  employer,  a  humane  man,  had  forgiven 


Jackson  his  offence,  and  had  offered  to  pay  for  Jacksons 
care  in  a  sanitarium. 

It  was  while  being  treated  for  his  infirmity  in  that  sani¬ 
tarium  that  Jackson  had  been  caught  and  secretly  im¬ 
prisoned  by  his  brother,  Frederick  Jackson,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  wife. 

They  had  endeavored  to  make  him  deed  away  all  interest 
in  his  late  father’s  estate. 

But  Frank  and  his  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  had  stumbled 
upon  this  piece  of  villainy.  They  had  rescued  Thomas 
Jackson  just  in  time. 

And  then,  through  the  newspaper^,  it  had  transpired 
that  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  was  searching  for  the  Jack- 
son  heirs. 

The  estate  in  question  consisted  of  a  gold  mine,  long 
abandoned,  in  British  Columbia,  for  which  the  sjmdicate 
was  willing  to  pay  seven  million  dollars. 

And  so  Thomas  Jackson,  in  place  of  becoming  a  drunken 
thief  and  fugitive,  had  become  a  respected  man  of  wealth. 

Little  wonder  that  he  felt  a  warm  love  for  Frank  Man- 
ley  !  He  would  have  adopted  our  hero  as  his  son,  had  not 
Manley  preferred  battling  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Fannie  Jackson,  the  old  man’s  daughter,  a  girl  of  ripe 
gypsy  beauty,  had  shown  a  great  preference  for  our  hero’s 
company. 

In  fact,  she  had  caused  very  serious  trouble  between 
Frank  and  Kitty,  until  the  former  had  shown  very  plainly 
his  steadfastness  to  his  sweetheart.  In  late  months  Fan¬ 
nie  and  Joe  Prescott  had  found  themselves  drawn  together. 

It  was  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Fannie  whom  Frank  met  when 
he  reached  the  house. 

«* 

“Papa?”  repeated  Fanny.  “He  is  in  his  library.  He 
seems  upset,  and  refuses  to  see  any  one.” 

“Then  I  guess  I  can  be  of  use  to  him,”  smiled  Frank 
wearily.  “Tell  him,  please,  that  it  is  very  important  that 
I  see  him  at  once.” 

The  message  had  the  desired  effect.  Mr.  Jackson,  look¬ 
ing  decidedly  older  than  he  was,  looked  up  half  hopefully 
when  the  door  closed  on  our  hero. 

“Manley,”  cried  the  old  man,  “I  hope  it’s  true  that 
you  are  not  going  to  fail  me  now.  You  never  did  before.” 

“,\Vhat  ails  you,  sir?”  diagnosed  Frank.  “Is  it  that 
you  have  seen  Coolley?” 

“How  did  you  guess  that?”  demanded  Mr.  Jackson, 
with  a  start.  • 

“  He  is  afflicting  the  community  just  now.  You  are  not 
the  only  victim.  But  what  does  Coolley  threaten  to  tell?” 

From  this  it  was  plain  to  Mr.  Jackson  that  our  hero 
knew  much  about  the  blackmailer. 

“It  is  frightful!”  shuddered  the  old  man.  “He  knows 
all  about  that  attempted  robbery  by  me  at  the  mill !” 

“The  dickens  he  does!”  ejaculated  Frank.  “I  don’t 
see  how  that  ever  got  out.  But  it  shows  how  systematically 
Coolley  and  his  crowd  go  to  work,  and  it  shows  how  far- 
reaching  their  operations  are.” 

“Manley,”  quivered  the  old  man  hoarsely,  “sooner 
than  have  that  awful  story  rise  from  the  grave  of  the  pul 
—sooner  than  that,  I  would  die  now.” 
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“So  you  surrendered  to  Coolley ?”  asked  Frank  calmly. 

“I  promised  to  meet  his  demand.” 

“For  how  much,  sir?” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Whew!'”  gasped  the  young  athlete.  “Brother  Coolley 
must  think  he  has  struck  rich  pickings  in  Woodstock.  But 
did  you  give  him  any  money  to-night?” 

“All  I  had  on  hand— -eight  hundred  dollars.” 

“Too  bad!’'  flashed  Frank.  “That  gives  the  scoundrel 
some  capital  to  carry  on  his  work.” 

“But,  Manley,”  protested  the  shaking  old  man,  “I  must 
pay  him  the  rest  of  the  money,  too.” 

,  Frank,  standing  with  one  leg  thrown  over  the  corner 
of  Mr.  Jackson’s  desk,  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  old 
man’s. 

“Mr.  Jackson,  you  must  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Not 
another  cent.” 

“But,  Manley,  don’t  you  see - ” 

“No,  I  don’t!” 

“The  story  is  quite  true,  and  it  would  bankrupt  me  in 
everybody’s  estimation.” 

“There  isn’t  a  shadow  of  proof  of  the  story,”  went  on 
the  young  athlete  firmly.  “Only  those  of  us  who  were 
there  at  the  mill  that  night  know  anything  about  the 
truth.  Well,  sir,  every  one  of  us,  your  former  employer 
included,  will  and  is  ready  to  deny  every  word  of  the  story. 
Then  what  have  the  blackmailers  got  to  work  upon?” 

Thomas  Jackson  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  Stopping 
in  his  agitated  walk,  he  gasped  for  joy. 

“I  commence  to  realize  it  now.” 

“Then  it’s  time  you  did,  sir.  You  see,  the  blackmailer 
hasn’t  a  shadow  of  a  hold  on  you.” 

“I  see  it  all  now.” 

“And  yet  you  were  scared  to  death  and  were  ready  to 
give  up  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mr,  Jackson!” 

Frank  Manley  transfixed  the  other  with  his  gaze  now. 

“Well,  Frank?” 

“Have  I  your  word  of  honor,  sir,  that  you  won’t  pay  a 
cent  more  without  first  consulting  me?  That  in  case  any 
of  the  blackmailing  crew  come  to  you  again  you  will  send 
them  to  me?” 

“I  promise  that,  Frank.” 

“Then  we’ve  got  them  on  the  run,  sir.  Better  than  all, 
if  Coolley,  or  any  one  from  him  shows  up  again,  keep  the 
rascal  in  conversation  while  you  send  for  a  policeman. 
Then  put  the  scoundrel  under  arrest.” 

“I  will,”  agreed  Mr.  Jackson,  who  now  looked  wonder¬ 
fully  relieved. 

“And  I  wish  one  more  thing  understood,  sir.  I  shall 
go  to  the  daily  newspaper  as  soon  as  I  am  ready.” 

“For  what?” 

“To  .-pike  the  guns  of  these  blackmailers  good  and  hard  ! 
They  threaten  publicity.  Very  good ;  we’ll  fight  them  with 
publicity.” 

“Oh,  Manley!  That - ” 

“It  will  be  all  right,  sir,”  predicted  Frank  confidently. 
“1  *voTi’t  give  anything  to  the  newspaper  that  can  recoil 


on  my  friends.  What  1  do  will  set  you  right  with  the 
community.” 

“Are  you  going  now,  Frank?” 

“Yes,  sir;  to  prepare  the  campaign.” 

Frank  Manley  sat  up  late  that  night  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  first  newspaper  work  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

i 

“have  THEY  dared?” 

Coolley  had  left  town.  That  much  our  hero  had  dis¬ 
covered  before  going  home  that  night. 

Sato,  who  had  gone  to  the  hotel  to  watch  the  rascal,  had 
discovered  that  "the  fellow  had  taken  a  train  out  of  Wood- 
stock. 

But  the  next  morning  Thomas  Jackson  received  a  visit 
from  a  member  of  the  gang — a  woman  ! 

She  was  young,  pretty,  entertaining  in  her  way. 

She  had  demanded  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  had  been  so  thoroughly  astounded  at  finding  a 
woman  mixed  up  in  the  matter  that  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  sending  for  the  police. 

But  he  had  refused  to  pay  any  blackmail,  and  the  woman, 
after  uttering  politely  expressed  threats,  had  gone  away. 

“We  know  this  much  now,”  smiled  Frank  to  Hal,  when 
they  had  heard  the  news  at  noon.  “We  know  that  Coolley 
is  not  alone.” 

“Can  the  woman  be  his  wife?”  Hal  wondered. 

“She  may  be,”  replied  Frank.  “It  is  more  likely  that 
she  is  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  dark  gang.  The  woman 
is  educated,  cultivated.  Coolley  is  a  rough  brute.  So  it 
is  more  likely  that  this  woman  belongs  in  some  way  to 
the  clever  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  gang,  and  who 
keeps  in  the  background.  But  wait  until  this  afternoon’s 
paper  comes  out !” 

So,  perforce,  Hal  did  wait,  but  he  was  well  repaid. 

He  got  a  copy  of  the  afternoon  paper  as  soon  as  school 
was  out.  He  read  Manley’s  article  while  walking  slowly 
toward  the  club  grounds. 

Two  other  fellows  in  the  club  had  the  afternoon  paper. 
The  news  spread.  Frank  was  promptly  besieged  by  a 
clamoring  mob  of  youngsters. 

“The  paper  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know,”  smiled  our 
hero.  “Don’t  ask  any  useless  questions.” 

Hal  drew  our  hero  aside. 

“My,  but  that  article  is  a  corker !”  cried  Hal  admiringly. 

“Rather  spikes  the  enemy’s  guns,  doesn’t  it?” 

“I  should  say  so !” 

“It’s  the  only  wav  to  fight  blackmailers — fight  ’em  with 
publicity !” 

The  article  in  the  Sentinel  declared  that  a  gang  of 
blackmailers  was  at  work  among  the  wealthy  in  Wood- 
stock. 

“But,”  continued  the  article,  “these  foul  slanderers  for 
profit  only  have  encountered  a  stubborn  spirit  of, fight  hero. 
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Doubtless  they  will  go  further  in  spreading  their  insinua¬ 
tions  concerning  respected  citizens  of  the  town.  Those 
who  receive  these  inuendoes  must  bear  in  mind  tWt  the 
statements  are  malicious  lies  emanating  from  a  gang  of 
scoundrels  who  have  not  succeeded  in  extorting  hush- 
money. 

“There  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  any  of  their  state¬ 
ments.  Blackmailers  never  use  the  truth,  for  they  are 
strangers  to  it. 

“No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  slime  will  be  thrown  from 
dark  corners,  for  these  thieves  cannot  get  over  their  dis¬ 
appointment  easily  at  not  receiving  the  money  they  thought 
they  would  extort.  But  these  vile  creatures  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  bitter  end.  They  will  be  hunted  down  and 
made  to  serve  in  the  jails  that  doubtless  they  have  long 
been  dodging. 

“It  will  help  wonderfully  in  the  running  down  of  this 
cowardly  gang  if  every  one  who  receives  an  anonymous 
letter  will  turn  it  over  at  once  to  Frank  Manley.  It  will 
be  a  step  to  aid  in  ridding  the  town  of  the  black  vultures 
that  have  attempted  to  swoop  down  here  for  fattening. 
Every  one  who  receives  such  a  letter,  and  who  turns  it 
over,  will  be  aiding  in  a  public  duty — will  aid  a  little  in 
putting  certain  scoundrels  where  they  deserve  to  be  put.” 

“That,  will  take  the  sting  out  of  the  mud  the  rascals  may 
try  to  throw !”  chuckled  Hal. 

“And  people  who  get  letters  will  take  an  interest  in 
helping  to  see  the  thing  through  to  the  end,”  rejoined 
Frank. 

As  soon  as  the  afternoon’s  practice  at  team  work  was 
over  our  hero  hastened  to  his  store. 

Already  the  article  in  the  paper  had  borne  fruit. 

Dozens  of  Woodstock  people  hastened  to  the  store  for 
further  information. 

But  these  Frank  turned  aside  without  offending,  de¬ 
claring  that  more  would  be  known  when  the  time  was 
ripe. 

But,  best  of  all,  six  letters  to  well-known  people,  and 
all  hinting  at  a  dark  episode  in  Mr.  Dunstan’s  past,  were 
turned  in  to  our  hero. 

“The  whole  thing  is  an  absolute  lie,”  Frank  declared 
promptly  to  those  who  brought  him  anonymous  letters. 

He  fell  to  studying  the  writing.  The  penmanship  was 
the  same  as  in  the  notes  received  by  Mr.  Dunstan’s  clergy¬ 
man  and  physician. 

“They’ll  be  getting  after  Mr.  Jackson  soon,  too,”  re¬ 
flected  our  hero.  “Well,  I’ll  only  have  a  larger  stack  of 

letters.” 

One  of  Frank’s  earliest  callers  was  Chief  of  Police 
Griacomb. 

To  that  officer  our  hero  told  all  he  could,  and  Griscomb 
readily  promised  to  give  all  aid  possible  through  the  police 
department. 

Hal,  who  had  happened  to  be  in  the  store,  picked  up 
an  envelope  that  he  found  on  the  counter. 

“What’s  this,  old  fellow?”  he  inquired. 

Frank  tore  open  the  letter  and  read  it. 

Whereas  the  defamatory  letters  had  been  apparently  in 


a  man's  handwriting,  this  penmanship  was  unmistakably 
feminine. 

“You  are  now  the  real  enemy,”  the  brief  note  ram  “We 
shall  settle  with  you.  Look  out!” 

“They’ve  felt  our  sting!”  laughed  Manley,  passing  the 
note  to  Hal. 

“And  they  mean  mischief,”  uttered  Spofford. 

“At  least  they  want  me  to  think  they  do.” 

“That  gang  is  capable  of  doing  a  good  deal,”  warned 
Hal,  anxiouslv. 

“At  least,”  smiled  Frank,  “they  haye  been  good  enough 
to  put  me  on  my  guard.” 

“But  you  will  look  out,  old  fellow,  won’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  your  lucky  star,  old  fellow.” 

“Perhaps  one  reason  why  my  star  is  lucky,”  laughed 
Frank,  “is  that  I  am  reasonably  vigilant.” 

As  Frank  turned  down  the  street  to  his  home  on  his 
way  to  supper,  after  dark,  he  noticed  that  his  were  the 
only  footfalls  heard  along  the  street. 

Suddenly  there  came  another  sound — the  sharp  discharge 
of  a  pistol  behind  him. 

And  then  there  was  a  second  sound,  the  screech  of  a 
bullet  past  his  head. 

In  a  twinkling  Manley  laid  hold  of  the  fence  at  his  side. 

Like  a  flash,  he  vaulted  over  and  lay  flat  on  the  lawm 

Then  he  listened,  but  not  a  sound  came  to  him. 

“Whoever  fired  that  has  given  up,”  he  muttered,  and 
rising,  vaulted  back  to  the  sidewalk. 

At  once  he  ran  back  over  the  way  that  he  had  come. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  one  who  had  attempted 
an  assassination. 

“Whoever  he  was,  he  had  plenty  of  chance  to  vanish,” 
muttered  our  hero. 

But  he  resolved  after  that  to  be  indeed  cautious. 

Entering  the  house,  he  said  nothing  to  his  mother  of 
what  had  just  happened. 

But  that  excellent  woman,  who  already  knew  what  was 
in  the  evening  paper,  had  many  questions  to  ask. 

“You'll  be  careful,  won’t  you,  Frank?”  begged  his 
mother. 

“I  certainly  shall,”  her  son  answered,  with  more  mean¬ 
ing  than  she  divined. 

Early  in  the  evening  came  a  telephone  summons  from 
the  Dunstan  house. 

Kitty  met  our  hero  when  he  appeared  at  her  home.  With 
a  queer  smile  she  handed  him  an  anonymous  letter  that 
a  lady  living  in  Woodstock  had  turned  over  to  her. 

This  letter  referred,  in  highly  uncomplimentary  terms, 
to  Frank  Manley' and  to  his  intimacy  with  Kitty  Dunstan. 
The  unsigned  letter  hinted  that  no  good  girl  could  want 
to  be  seen  in  Manley’s  company,  and  that  he  was  a  young 
but  designing  scoundrel,  who  plainly  had  planned  to  in¬ 
herit.  the  Dunstan  wealth. 

“There  will  be  more  of  the  same  sort.”  smiled  our  hero, 
os  be  folded  the  letter,  written  in  a  feminine  hand,  and 
tucked  it  into  his  pocket. 
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But  just  then  a  summons  came  for  Frank  to  see  Mr. 
Dunstan  in  the  library. 

That  gentleman  was  pacing  the  room,  at  a  white  heat 
of  anger. 

As  Manley  entered  Mr.  Dunstan  snatched  up  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  the  desk  and  handed  it  over. 

Frank  read,  and  then  his  face,  too,  became  strangely 

white. 

‘‘Have  they  dared ?”  he  cried,  quiveringly. 

For  this  letter,  addressed  to  a  business  man  in  town,  not 
only  referred  to  our  hero  in  uncomplimentary  terms,  but 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  Kitty  Dunstan’s  sweet,  good 

name. 

“Now  they’re  going  too  far!”  blazed  up  Frank.  “And 
this  means  a  capture.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Mr.  Dunstan,  tensely. 
“Mean?  I  mean  that  I  won’t  rest  until  some  of  this 
infamous  gang  are  behind  bars.  I'll  drop  school  and  every¬ 
thing  else  until  I’ve  evened  up  some  of  the  score.  I  mean 
that  when  any  one  attacks  Miss  Kitty  I’ll  show  no  atom 
of  mercy.” 

“This  is  being  carried  to  awful  limits,”  protested  Mr. 
Dunstan. 

“'Further,  perhaps,  than  you  think,  sir.” 

And  Frank  told  him  of  the  attempt  on  his  life. 

“But  we’ll  beat  them  now!”  declared  the  young  athlete. 
“We’ll  see  the  thing  through  to  a  finish.” 

“Don’t  breathe  a  word  to  my  daughter  about  this  scur¬ 
rilous  attack  on  her,”  begged  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“I  -wouldn’t  know  how  to  mention  it  to  her,”  quivered 
Manley.  “But  if  I  needed  any  spurring  I’ve  got  it  now.” 

He  saw  Kitty  again  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  sight 
of  her  wholesome  face  and  her  unsuspecting  eyes  fired  his 
blood  anew,  if  that  were  possible. 

Mr.  Dunstan  insisted  on  sending  one  of  his  men,  armed, 
to  see  our  hero  to-  his  own  door. 

But  nothing  happened  on  the  way. 

Fortunately,  Frank  did  not  have  to  study  that  night. 
His  mind  was  in  no  shape  to  study  anything  but  the  great 
problem  that  had  come  up  within  the  last  two  days. 

He  turned  in  early  that  night,  for  he  felt  that  a  good 
night’s  rest  would  be  the  best  preparation  for  what  was 
to  come  in  the  morning. 

But  shortly  after  midnight  he  was  awakened  by  the 
growling  and  barking  of  his  bulldog,  Towser. 

“What  is  it,  old  fellow?”  asked  Frank,  sitting  up  in¬ 
stantly  in  bed.  / 

The  intelligent  dog  stopped  at  once,  and  Frank’s  sharp 
ears  gave  him  an  inkling  of  the  truth. 

Outside  of  the  house  he  heard  a  sharp  crackling. 

Diving  into  his  trousers  and  pulling  on  his  shoes,  Frank 
dashed  downstairs,  followed  by  the  dog. 

Outside  he  found  the  corner  of  the  porch  ablaze,  the 

smell  of  coal  oil  in  the  air. 

Manley  hurled  himself  into  the  business  with  the  vigor 

of  desperation. 

By  mean 3  of  the  blankets  he  had  thought  to  bring  down 


with  him  he  managed  to  put  out  the  beginning  of  the 
blaze.  ( 

Then  he  went  to  the  telephone,  and  called  and  called 
until  he  woke  Joe  Prescott,  and  asked  that  youth  to  hurry 
over.  .  i 

Joe  came  and  heard.  He  had  already  guessed  well 

enough  that  the  Jacksons  were  mixed  up  in  the  black¬ 
mailing  affair. 

“I  don’t  dare  to  leave  the  house  unwatched,  Joe,”  our 
hero  finished.  “I  want  you  to  go  in  on  the  sofa  and  sleep 
for  an  hour.  Then  I’ll  call  you  to  watch  for  an  hour.” 

“All  right,”  clicked  Joe,  “except  that  I  take  the  first 
trick  of  watching.  Nothing  else  will  suit.” 

So  Frank  brought  out  a  loaded  shotgun  and  left  the  dog 
with  Joe. 

“Remember,  old  chap,”  warned  our  hero,  “that  you’ve 
no  right  to  shoot  on  suspicion  at  any  one  who  may  merely 
happen  to  be  passing  down  the  street.” 

“I’ll  know  what  to  do  in  any  case,”  retorted  Joe  briskly, 
as  he  leaned  the  gun  against  the  porch. 

And  Frank  crept  to  the  sofa  and  lay  down,  smiling  to 
himself : 

“It’s  all  up  with  any  evildoer  that  old  Joe  sees  to-night. 
Well,  I  can  depend  upon  him  not  to  fall  asleep  at  his 
post.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  COOLLEY  REAPPEARS. 

“Time  to  get  up,  old  fellow,”  breathed  Joe,  giving  our 
hero’s  shoulder  a  slight  shake. 

“Hour  up?”  asked  Frank,  sitting  upright. 

“  Time  to  go  to  the  field  for  the  morning  drill,  if  you’re 
going,”  Prescott  informed  him. 

“Why  on  earth  didn’t  you  call  me  to  stand  my  share  of 
the  watch  ?”  demanded  Manley,  jumping  up  from  the  sofa. 

“Because  the  fight  promises  to  be  a  long  one,  and  you  11 
need  all  the  sleep  you  can  get.” 

“I  guess  we  can  leave  the  house  safely  now,”  mused 
Frank. 

“Oh,  yes,  at  this  time  of  the  morning  the  dog  will  be 
guard  enough.  Old  Towser  knows  that  there’s  something 
in  the  air  that  calls  for  his  everlasting  vigilance.  He 
cocked  up  his  ears  and  sniffed  at  every  sound  of  the  night.” 

Work  at  the  field  that  morning  consisted  largely  in 
tackling  a  dummy,  the  weight  of  which  had  been  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

When  the  morning’s  work  was  over  Frank  called  Hal 
and  Sato  aside. 

“You  can  both  of  you  spare  a  little  time  from  school,” 
Frank  began.  “So  I  want  you  'to  help  me  to-day.  Sato, 
I  wish  you  would  hide  yourself  near  the  Dunstan  house 
and  watch.  Hal,  I  wish  you  would  watch  between  the 
hotel  and  the  depot  and  along  that  part  of  Main  street. 
If  either  of  you  see  Coollev,  or  a  woman  who  answers  the 
description  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  caller,  make  sure  that  an 
arrest  follows.” 


It 
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“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Hal  wanted  to  know. 

“I  shall  be  near  Mr.  Jackson's  house.  Somehow,  I 
think  the  gang  will  move  to-day.  They'll  be  anxious  to 
know  the  effect  produced  by  their  broadside  of  anonymous 
letters.” 

“And  what’ll  I  do?”  queried  Joe,  who  had  followed  the 
others  aside. 

“I’m  not  going  to  use  you  to-day,”  replied  Frank,  “be¬ 
cause  I  want  you  to  sleep  through  the  early  evening  so 
that  you  can  help  guard  my  home  to-night.  I  don’t  want 
my  mother  burned  alive  as  a  result  of  this  fight.” 

“Well,  if  I’m  the  most  use  that  way  it’s  all  right,”  an¬ 
nounced  Prescott,  who  would  much  have  preferred  some 
more  immediate  task. 

“And  as  for  you,  Hal  and  Sato,  use  every  ounce  of 
vigilance  that  you’ve  got.  I  want  to  see  at  least  one  of 
that  mean  gang  jugged  to-day.  It’ll  be  the  first  trump 
played  ^iy  our  side.” 

“Iso*”  retorted  Hal.  “The  first  trump  was  played  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  Sentinel.”  , 

“Maybe  there’ll  be  another  card  played  in  the  paper 
to-day,”  smiled  our  hero. 

Long  before  nine  o’clock  that  morning  our  hero  had 
half  hidden  himself,  not  far  from  Thomas  Jackson’s  home. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  when,  as  Manley  had  firmly 
suspected,  Mr.  Coolley  reappeared. 

That  scoundrel  was  dressed  even  with  more  care  than 
before. 

His  appearance,  in  reality,  was  decidedly  jaunty.  When 
he  came  in  sight  he  was  handling  the  reins  over  a  horse 
that  Frank  thought  he  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  Brad¬ 
ford  liverv  stable. 

Mr.  Coolley  was  all  alone  in  the  buggy. 

He  caught  sight  of  our  hero  just  as  the  latter  stepped 
from  the  sidewalk  into  the  road. 

“Good-morning,  Friend  Coolley!” 

Our  hero’s  manner  was  bland  to  one  who  was  not  on 
his  guard.  lie  looked  interested,  but  there  was  no  glare 
in  his  eves. 

“Morning,”  rejoined  the  blackmailer.  He  drew  the 
horse  up,  as  Frank  was  close  to  the  animal’s  head. 

“attending  to  business  bright  and  early,”  mocked  the 

\onng  athlete. 

<  ooibVs  swift  glance  nbout  had  told  him  that  there  was 

no  >m  else  within  hearing. 

So  he  retort  d  quickly : 

“  Mui.de \  w  Lai  a  fool  you’re  making  of  yourself.” 

“Am  It”  piericd  Frank,  almost  pleasantly. 

“W  1!,  rath  v!  What  do  you  expect  to  do?” 

“Block  your  game.” 

J  f  do  it.  We  have  got  our  people  scared  to 

pc  •  They've  learned  how  nasty  we  can  be.” 

uu  a  where  we  have  the  advantage  over  you,” 
to  i  1  ran  .  “for  you  don't  know  how  nasty  we  can  be, 

AH'  ii.U't,  ,>  tie.” 

n  be  in  Gght  now,”  proposed  Mr.  Coolley, 
What's  you i  present  step?” 


“To  place  you  under  arrest,”  replied  Frank,  quickly 

and  incisively. 

Mr.  Coolley’s  color  fled  for  an  instant.  But  it  quickly 
:  returned,  for  he  was  a  rapid  thinker. 

“Didn’t  know  you  were  an  officer,”  he  jeered.  “Where's 
your  warrant?” 

“Don’t  need  a  warrant,”  replied  Manley  quietly.  “No 
warrant  is  needed  in  arresting  a  man  for  a  felony.” 

“But  you’re  not  an  officer,”  retorted  Coolley. 

“Don't  need  to  be  an  officer,  either.  Any  citizen  has 
a  right  to  make  an  arrest.  A  policeman  has  to.  That's 
the  only  difference.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  wretch,  “then  you  really  think  you’re 
going  to  arrest  me?” 

“I’ve  already  done  so.” 

“You’ll  have  to  prove  it,”  came  the  sneer. 

“I’m  prepared  to.” 

“What’s  your  charge?” 

“Attempted  blackmail.” 

“When  and  where?” 

“The  other  morning.  Have  you  forgotten  that  a  friend 
and  myself  overheard  your  attempt  to  extort  money?  We 
can  furnish  evidence  enough  to  keep  you  working  for  the 
State  for  years.”  * 

Now  Mr.  Coolley  did  change  color  in  earnest. 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  he  protested.  “That  wasn’t  anything. 
I  was  merely  fooling  with  the  girl.” 

“You  did  enough  to  send  you  to  prison  for  years.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  make  a  row  then,  when  you  had 
a  fellow  to  help  you?” 

“Because  I  hoped  you  would  drop  the  business  then  and 
there.  But  you  didn’t,  Coolley,  and  now  you’ve  carried  the 
business  so  far  that  nothing  but  imprisonment  will 
square  it.” 

“Out  of  my  road,  you  whippersnapper !”  roared  Mr. 
Coollev  suddenly. 

He  gathered  in  the  reins  and  raised  his  whip,  as  if  about 
to  drive  over  the  boy. 

But  Frank  did  not  swerve. 

“Don’t  try  that,  Coolley,”  he  warned  ominously.  “If 
you  do  I’ll  swing  your  horse  around  enough  to  overturn 
the  buggy  and  spill  you  on  the  ground.  That  might  spell 
broken  neck,  you  knotv.” 

There  was  that  in  the  pose  of  the  young  athlete  which 
suggested  that  Manley  could  show  both  the  strength  and 
nerve  to  throw  the  horse  and  wreck  the  bus^v. 

Coolley  knitted  his  brows  and  thought  a  moment. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  he  was  not  a  coward. 

But  he  did  not  like  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and 
he  needed  to  think. 

Apparently  he  thought  quickly,  for  suddenly,  letting  go 
of  the  reins  and  whip,  lie  sprang  to  the  ground. 

“Good!”  approved  Frank. 

But  Coolley  swiftly  thrust  his  right  hand  inside  his 

vest. 

From  its  sheath  on  its  suspender  band  he  flashed  forth 
a  knife — a  long,  thin-bladed  affair. 

“Now,  then,  if  you  think  you  can  bold  me  up  on  the 
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road  in  this  fashion,”  proposed  Mr.  Coolley,  “just  try  it. 
That’s  all.” 

“You  wouldn’t  dare  to  use  that  knife,”  taunted  our 
hero,  accepting  the  challenge  and  going  nearer. 

“Wouldn't  I?”  came  the  snarling  answer. 

“Xot  for  an  instant!”  v 

“ Try  me!” 

“I  don't  know,”  replied  our  hero,  musingly.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  you  handle  that  blade  altogether  too  lovingly.” 

“Do,  eh?”  mocked  Coolley,  smiling  darkly.  “Young 
fellow,  if  I  go  to  jail  at  all  it’ll  be  for  a  killing.” 

Frank  still  acted  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  advance. 

But  he  was  only  shamming. 

Of  a  sudden  he  dove  forward,  feet  first.  He  fell  on 
his  left  side,  with  only  his  feet  at  all  near  the  wretch. 

It  was  all  done  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  and 
Coolley  in  that  brief  instant  realized  only  that  his  young 
enemy  could  not  reach  him  with  his  hands.  • 

But  Manley  had  other  excellent  weapons — a  pair  of 
them. 

His  left  foot  Frank  caught  behind  Coolley’s  left  ankle. 

His  right  foot,  in  the  same  instant,  our  hero  pushed 
against  the  front  of  the  rascal’s  left  knee. 

Like  a  flash  the  young  athlete  pulled  his  enemy’s  ankle 
toward  him,  at  the  same  time  pushing  back  on  the  knee. 

And  Coolley? 

He  found  his  center  of  gravity  toppling. 

For  an  instant  he  swung  his  arms  up  in  an  effort  to 
recover  his  balance. 

But  this  was  impossible.  Coolley’s  instinctive  gesture 
ended  in  a  downward  sweep. 

He  toppled  and  fell  backward,  landing  so  hard  on  the 
back  of  his  head  that  he  was  momentarily  dazed. 

And  Frank  Manley  was  up  at  the  same  twinkling,  pounc¬ 
ing  down  and  bending  over  the  foe. 

“Don’t  try  to  get  up, /Coolley,”  warned  the  young  ath¬ 
lete,  as  he  reached  for  and  secured  the  knife. 

“Going  to  stick  me?”  groaned  the  wretch.  It  was  the 
pain  in  the  head,  not  terror,  that  caused  the  groan. 

“Xo;  I’d  break  the  knife  if  I  didn’t  need  it  for  evidence,” 
replied  Manley  calmly.  “That  trick  that  threw  you  was 
one  of  the  best  things  known  to  Inow  Sato’s  jiu-jitsu.  I’ve 
got  two  hundred  more  tricks  like  it.” 

A  townsman  drove  up  just  then.  Frank  asked  him  to 
telephone  to  the  police  station. 

Mr.  Coolley  was  required  to  lay  where  he  had  fallen 
until  a  policeman  and  a  wagon  arrived. 

The  Sentinel  announced  that  afternoon  that  the  first  of 
the  blackmailing  gang  was  behind  bars. 

CHAPTER  X. 

IN*  thf.  thick  of  the  scrimmage. 

“This  week,  lad,  I  guess  we’ll  make  you  jump.” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it,”  smiled  Manley. 

“T  mean  that  we'll  win  to-day.” 

“Oh,  that  may  be  different!” 

“Think  so?”  queried  Hek  Owen. 


“Of  course  we  won't  give  up  until  the  referee  does!” 
laughed  Frank. 

“But  Bradford  is  improving  every  week.” 

“That’s  true,”  admitted  our  hero.  “Bradford’s  great 
improvement  began  back  in  the  baseball  season.  We 
noticed  that.” 

“It  s  because  I  keep  our  lads  at  work,”  proclaimed  Hek. 
“There’s  no  more  loafing  among  our  lads.  There  isrdt 
a  doubt  but  Woodstock  has  had  the  best  junior  athletic 
club  in  the  United  States.  Bradford  has  been  a  good,  tidy 
second.  Now  my  whole  ambition  is  to  place  Bradford  first 
— and  I’m  going  to  do  it  !” 

“You’re  bringing  them  dangerously  close,”  agreed 
Frank. 

“But  I’ve  got  to  bring  Bradford  by  you  boys,  and  I’m 
going  to  do  it,  if  time,  work  and  money  will  bring  the 
result.”  , 

By  way  of  emphasis  old  Hek  brought  a  clenched  fist 
hard  into  the  open  palm  of  his  other  hand. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  leave  out  the  money 
part  of  it?”  suggested  our  hero.  “It’s  a  poor  outlook  when 
an  amateur  club  has  to  bring  money  into  the  question. 
Our  boys  don’t  think  about-  money,  or  wish  we  could  have 
professional  things.  We  go  in  for  sport-  alone.” 

“Of  course  you’re  right,”  nodded  Hek,  eyeing  the  Wood- 
stock  captain  shrewdly.  “Though  you  boys  ain’t  exactly 
broke.” 

“With  this  difference,”  laughed  Frank  quietly,  “that 
we  earn  all  ours.  When  we  want  anything  we  don’t  go  to 
a  patron  for  it.  We  have  our  treasury,  and  we  keep  on 
earning  more  and  more  gate  money  to  put  into  the 
treasury.” 

“While  our  lads  broke  their  treasury  last  week  giving 
a  dance  at  their  gym.” 

“And  then  came  down  on  you  for  their  coach’s  salary,” 
laughed  Frank. 

“Well,  that’s  so,”  Hek  admitted. 

» 

The  great  football  day  had  come  around  again.  There 
was  the  usual  crowd  present  in  the  seats,  reiuforced  by 
a  large  attendance  from  Bradford. 

Despite  the  great  task  that  was  giving  him  trouble  this 
week,  Manley  was  on  hand  for  the  game. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  to-  prevent  hi  -  !  ;  i  ; : 

Though  he  had  lost  two  days  from  scL -  Kc- 

worked  hard  and  ingeniously  in  h;s  U t<>  rr.i,  hn-.  n 
the  blackmailers,  fW1'-*- 
catch. 

The  woman  who  had  called  nj 

been  seen  since. 

Evidently  she  had  taken  frigln,  or  lit 
away  by  her  unknown  leader. 

But  there  was  some  one  else,  other  than  Coolley  and  the 
woman,  in  this  desperate  gang  of  seekers  after  hush- 
money. 

Frank’s  energies  had  been  devoted  to  finding  this  leader, 

He  had  a  suspicion  now  as  to  who  the  leader  was.  But 
he  could  not  act  on  mere  suspicion. 

Therefore  he  had  laid  a  trap  to  unmask  the  leader. 
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How  well  the  trap  would  work  ho  could  not  yet  guess, 
but  even  at  this  moment  it  was  set  and  ready  to  be  baited. 

Frank’s  suspicions  had  settled  on  a  man  named  Adam¬ 
son,  who  happened  to  be  among  the  strangers  at  the  hotel. 

Adamson,  who  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  of  considerable 
education  °ud  refinement,  posed  as  a  professor  of  geology. 

Frank’s  first  suspicions  had  been  directed  to  the  man 
by  a  report  that  twice,  at  night,  Adamson  had  been  seen 
to  mail  a  considerable  bunch  of  letters.' 

This  was  not  in  itself  any  proof,  but  it  had  set  Manley 
to  having  the  man  watched. 

This  man  Adamson  now  occupied  one  of  the  seats  on 
>hc  grandstand. 

Nor  was  he  far  from  the  Dunstans  and  the  Jacksons. 

Frank  had  persuaded  both  of  the  persecuted  families  to 
l-e  present  at  the  game,  in  order  that  they  might  show  the 
townspeople  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  in 
public.  /  * . 

In  the  seat  beside  Adamson  sat  Jennie  Pearson,  one  of 
the  brightest  and  prettiest  members  of  the  girls’  club. 

She  had  her  part  to  perform  this  day — a  simple  part, 
yet  it  might  result  in  the  condemnation  of  the  suspected 
man. 

Out  in  the  field  the  players  and  subs  of  both  Woodstock 
and  Bradford  were  practicing — “warming  up.” 

“I’m  keeping  you  from  getting  limbered  up!”  cried  old 
Hek  suddenly. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  smiled  Frank.  “When  the  time  comes 
for  the  toss  I  shall  take  a  run  across  the  field.  That  will 
warm  me  up.” 

“Some  very  swift  practice  your  fellows  are  doing,” 
nodded  Hek,  as  he  looked  out  across  the  field. 

“Don't  watch  ’em  for  pointers  on  their  play,”  warned 
our  hero.  “Our  fellows  are  doing  nothing  real  yet,  and 
they  won’t  until  the  referee  takes  command.” 

“I’m  looking  for  the  near-by  day  when  Bradford  goes 
assuredly  past  Woodstock,”  went  on  Hek,  harking  back  to 
his  pet  scheme. 

“When  that  day  comes,”  replied  Frank,  “I  shall  have 
a  scheme  of  my  own.” 

“What?” 

“Make  up  a  team — football,  baseball,  or  any  other  old 
game — using  the  best  men  of  both  clubs.  That  ought  to 
make  a  howling  team.” 

“Say,  it  would,”  declared  Hek,  his  eyes  shining  with 
enthusiasm.  “Such  a  team  could  play  almost  any  college 
team.” 

“The  day  may  come  soon  when  we’ll  want  to  propose 
that  to  you,”  hinted  Frank. 

“Manley,  Bradford  will  be  ready.” 

“There  £oes  the  referee  crawling  out  to  his  post,”  broke 
in  Frank.  “I  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Owen.” 

Woodstock  was  playing  with  the  same  men  to-day  as  in 
the  game  of  the  week  before. 

But  there  had  been  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  po¬ 
sitions. 

To-day  Manley  was  playing  as  left-back,  supported  by 
McGuire  at  right-half. 
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Gaylord  had  been  sent  out  to  left-tackle,  while  I  now 
Sato  was  quarter-back. 

This  new  arrangement  promised  great  results. 

Frank  confidently  believed  that  Sato  had  it  in  him  to 
be  the  best  quarter-back  in  the  amateur  world. 

As  fpr  our  hero,  though  he  liked  the  work  of  quarter, 
yet  he  was  satisfied  to  play  half,  and  this  latter  position 
gave  him  greater  opportunity  to  throw  his  weight,  speed 
and  agility  into  gaining  ground  with  the  ball. 

Sato,  quiet  and  self-contained,  yet  with  an  intellect  as 
quick  as  lightning,  was  certain  to  develop  strategy  of  a 
high  order  in  faking  the  enemy. 

Sato  had  already  developed  his  pose  in  taking  the  ball 
from  center  on  a  snap  back. 

This  was  to  stand  with  his  left  foot  about  twenty  inches 
behind  the  right,  and  his  trunk  turned  well  around  to  the 
left.  1 

Thus  he  always  had  a  view  of  the  back  field  without 
having  to  turn.  He  was  in  a  position  to  flash  an  eye- 
signal  to  Manley  or  to  make  a  quick  pass  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  Sato  stood  just  so  that  he  did  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  McGuire’s  clear  view  of  the 
ball. 

Hal  had  been  well  drilled  as  center.  He  was  now  as 
solid  as  a  rock  when  solidity  of  impact  was  needed. 

He  had  his  guards  under  perfect  command,  while  they, 
in  turn,  had  been  drilled  in  keeping  the  tackles  just  where 
they  were  wanted  in  a  hard  center  play. 

As  for  the  ends,  Humphrey  and  Winston,  they  had 
spent  the  week  in  perfecting  themselves  in  brilliant  indi¬ 
vidual  play. 

“Toss  up!”  warned  Referee  Comstock. 

Tod  won  that,  and  naturally  enough  chose  the  kick-off. 

Then,  as  the  two  teams  lined  up  ready  for  the  kick,  a 
rousing  cheer  burst  from  the  two  factions  among  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

For  the  moment  the  curious  ones  forgot  the  Dunstans 
and  the  Jacksons,  and  turned  to  watch  the  doings  of  the 
knights  of  the  gridiron. 

The  kick-off,  when  it  came,  was  a  long  one. 

Like  a  flash  Sato  had  to  dart  backward  for  the  pigskin. 

Yet,  without  seeming  effort,  but  as  if  he  had  rehearsed 
the  thing  constantly,  he  was  back  and  under  the  ball. 

Poised  for  just  the  fraction  of  a  second,  he  was  off 
again  the  instant  that  his  hands  touched  the  ball. 

Frank  and  McGuire  closed  in  with  him,  interfering,  and, 
when  the  collision  became  hard,  fairly  pushing  him 
through. 

It  was  a  down,  at  last,  but  Woodstock  was  safely  on  its 
forty-five  yard  line. 

“Wow!  Whoop!  Bradford  hasn’t  improved  any.” 

“Woodstock  has !” 

Old  Hek,  by  privilege  beyond  the  sidelines,  frowned 
heavily  as  he  hatched  the  events  leading  up  to  this  down. 

Bradford  had  schemed  and  practiced  to  do  better  block¬ 
ing  and  tackling  than  this,  but  somehow  the  combination 
had  not  worked. 

“It  ain’t  right,”  old  nek  declared  to  himself.  “Our 
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■avis  are  heavier,  and  they've  been  well  trained.  This 
shouldn't  have  happened.” 

But  he  frowned  still  more  when,  after  the  next  two 
downs,  Woodstock  was  five  yards  over  center  and  toward 
Bradford's  "oal. 

The  first  gain  had  been  made  by  Manley’s  audacious 
plunge  through  the  center-guard  hole  on  the  left,  Mc¬ 
Guire  crossing  to  help  Everett  push  him  through,  while 
Sato  cleverly  put  Bradford’s  right-guard  down  to  the 
ground.  f 

But  the  second  gain  had  been  a  clear  fake. 

Sato  had  turned  and  smiled  understandingly  at  our  hero. 

His  numbered  signals  read  differently,  however,  though 
the  little  Jap  posed  as  if  his  pass  to  Manley  would  be  a 
mechanical,  short-arm  one. 

Just  as  the  enemy  blocked  for  Manley  it  was  found  that 
McGuire  had  the  ball. 

He  tried  an  end  bolt  with  it. 

Bradford  rallied,  but  McGuire  had  made  six  yards  before 
he  was  hauled  down. 

Captain  Tod  Owen  flashed  significant  looks  at  his  own 
men. 

He  passed  whispered  orders  where  he  could. 

“Brace  up!  Block!”  was  the  burden  of  his  message. 

And  Bradford  saw  where  some  of  its  mistakes  had  been 
made. 

The  Bradford  center  line  was  well  constructed  for  block¬ 
ing,  and  the  backs  had  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  helping. 

So  it  was  that  in  the  next  three  downs  Woodstock,  de¬ 
spite  its  cleverest  efforts,  was  able  to  gain  but  a  trifle  over 
three  yards. 

So  the  ball  became  Bradford’s. 

But  after  three  ineffectual  scrimmages  and  their  downs 
Tod  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  ball  once  more  to  Ms 
opponents. 

“Woodstock  can  block,  too !”  howled  the  keen  spectators. 

In  four  scrimmages  the  pigskin  was  forced  down  just 
past  Bradford’s  thirty-five  yard  line. 

Then  the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  first  half. 

The  two  captains  did  some  hard  thinking  over  the  results. 

Woodstock  had  had  rather  the  better  of  it. 

Her  best  strength  appeared  to  be  in  her  brilliant  quarter 
and  in  her  two  stubborn  halves. 

At  the  same  time,  Hal  had  held  his  center. 

Bradford’s  strongest  point  had  been  in  the  blocking. 

As  ground-gainers  Tod’s  men  had  not  shown  to  much 
advantage. 

Hek  wras  the  most  disappointed  man  on  the  field. 

“There  should  have  been  a  touchdown,”  he  growled  to 
his  son. 

“We  had  all  we  could  do  to  stop  one,”  grimaced  Tod. 

“Where  does  all  the  hard  work  come  in,  then?  And  the 
professional  coaching?” 

“We’ve  improved,  but  it’s  hard  keeping  pace  with  Wood- 
stock.  ” 

“Manlev’s  still  too  much  for  you  youngsters,”  grumbled 

Hek. 

“And  look  at  that  quarter  of  theirs!  Sato’s  a  fiend  in 


a  scrimmage !  He  always  goes  in  so  easily  and  so  smilingly, 
yet  one  of  our  fellows  always  goes  down  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.” 

“You  can  penalize  tripping.” 

“  But  Sato  doesn't  trip.  That’s  the  queer  part  of  it.  He 
has  some  infernal  little  Jap  trick  of  planting  a  leg  so 
that  our  fellow  simply  has  to  go  down  over  it.  It  makes  a 
fellow  feel  like  a  fool  to  stumble  over  that  Jap’s  leg.  I’ve 
struck  it  once  myself.”* 

“I’ve  seen  that  a  couple  of  times,”  said  Hek  moodily. 
“I’ve  been  trying  to  get  on  to  the  way  it’s  done.  But  it 
happens  so  swiftly  that  I  haven’t  caught  the  trick.” 

“You  didn’t  see  any  trip,  did  you?”  demanded  Tod, 
eagerly. 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  did,”  admitted  Hek  honestly. 

“I  wish  we  could  find  a  trip  in  the  trick,”  cried  Tod. 
“We’d  make  the  referee  stop  it  mighty  quick!  But  then 
there’s  no  chance  to  discover  a  real  foul  in  the  thing.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  Frank  Manley  never  stoops  to  fouls — not  even 
those  that  can’t  be  found  out.” 

“You’re  changing  your  views  of  Manley  a  good  deal,” 
cried  Hek,  and  not  without  a  note  of  gratification  in  his 
voice. 

“He’s  a  square  chap,”  said  Tod,  simply,  almost  sulkily, 
for  he  remembered  how  often  he  had  condemned  Manley 
to  his  father. 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so,”  nodded  his  father.  “Manley 
is  a  safe  pattern.  “Why,  lad,  I’d  sooner  see  you  like  Man¬ 
ley  than — than  see  Bradford  wallop  Woodstock!  But 
there!  Get  back  to  the  field.  See  if  you  can’t  wallop 
Woodstock  after  all.” 

“We’ve  scored  as  many  points  as  they  have — so  far,”  was 
Tod’s  parting  shot. 

“That’s  so,”  admitted  his  father.  “You’ve  at  least 
stopped  the  other  fellows  from  scoring.” 

It  was  time  to  begin  the  second  half. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

DOWN  ! 

For  the  playing  of  the  second  half  Captain  Manley  had 
all  but  reversed  his  orders. 

So,  for  that  matter,  had  Tod. 

But  while  Bradford’s  change  of  tactics  had  been  made 
from  observation  of  the  enemy’s  play,  our  hero’s  change 
was  due  to  the  original  plan  of  the  battle. 

For  a  football  game  is  a  battle.  It  is  a  war  on  a  minia¬ 
ture  scale. 

Generalship  and  discipline  are  both  demanded  largely. 

A  man  should  be  a  better  football  player  for  having 
been  a  soldier,  and  a  football  player  should  be  a  better 
soldier  for  his  experience  on  the  gridiron. 

At  Tampa,  in  1898,  when  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers  were 
mobilizing  for  the  descent  upon  Cuba,  a  captain  of  the 
regular  army  artillery  pointed  gleefully  at  a  squad  of  re¬ 
cruits  and  observed  to  the  writer: 

*  A  full  description  of  the  way  Inow  Sato  throws  his  man  will 
bo  found  In  Chapter  I.  of  this  weekly,  No.  6. — Editor. 
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‘‘They  are  the  kind  of  recruits  I  am  glad  to  get  for  my 
battery.” 

“What  kind  are  they?” 

“Football  men  from  college.  They’ll  obey  and  fight.” 

As  Manley's  eye  roved  over  his  half  of  the  field  at  the 
line-up  he  felt  some  of  the  thrill  of  a  general. 

His  little  army  numbered  but  ten  subordinates,  yet  it 
was  a  well-nigh  perfect  force. 

Every  man  was  in  his  place  and  knew  his  place. 

One  capable  lieutenant  was  Hal  Spofford,  cool  and  con¬ 
fident,  wholly  reliable. 

He  had  the  center  trio  well  in  grasp,  and  knew  just  what 
to  do  with  them. 

Tnow  Sato  had  command  of  the  strategy  of  the  game. 

Back  of  our  hero  was  another  trusted  lieutenant,  reliable, 
even  if  not  as  rapid  as  some  of  the  others — precise-think¬ 
ing  Bob  Everett. 

And  out  on  Manley's  left  end  was  Jackets  Winston — 
scout,  adventurer,  dare-devil,  a  mind-reader  where  Man¬ 
ley’s  moves  were  concerned. 

Woodstock’s  kick-off. 

Tod  was  flying  forward  the  instant  the  ball  reached  him. 

It  looked  like  a  break  through  center-guard  hole,  and 
Woodstock  closed  in  to  stop  it. 

Then  like  a  flash  Tod  whirled  and  struck  for  Wood¬ 
stock’s  right  end. 

But  Hollister  and  Humphrey,  tackle  and  end,  were  upon 
him. 

Si  Prentiss,  too,  got  in  the  melee,  and  there  was  a  pile-up 
that  bore  Tod  fairly  to  earth. 

Yet  he  had  gotten  the  ball  up  close  to  the  forty-yard 
line. 

Hek  grinned  all  over  with  appreciation. 

And,  in  four  scrimmages,  Bradford  got  the  pigskin  just 
over  the  center  line. 

“It’s  headed  for  Woodstock,  all  right!”  cheered  the  jubi¬ 
lant  Bradford  throng. 

But  the  cheering  proved  to  be  a  little  premature. 

After  the  next  three  downs,  on  account  of  Manley’s  block¬ 
ing,  the  ball  was  forfeited  to  the  home  eleven. 

But  Bradford  had  already  shown  how  well  it  could  block. 

Three  more  downs,  and  the  referee  gave  the  ball  back 
into  the  custody  of  the  visitors. 

And  now  Tod’s  signals  rang  out  sharplv. 

But  it  was  of  little  avail. 

In  five  scrimmages  the  ball  was  carried  to  within  four 
yards  of  Bradford’s  goal  line. 

Hek’s  hopes  were  fleeing  fast. 

Tod,  too,  was  scowling,  yet,  Kke  a  good  general,  he  was 
not  losing  heart. 

Something  desperate  must  be  tried,  and  he  hit  upon 
the  plan. 

'the  ball  had  just  come  to  Bradford  through  a  failure 
to  gain  ground  in  the  last  three  downs. 

Manley  hoped,  in  the  next  scrimmage,  by  using  bis  rush 
and  secondary  lines,  to  push  the  ball  over  the  goal  line  if 
he  could  not  get  it. 

Tod  saw  this  danger  and  planned  to  meet  it. 


At  the  snap-back  Tod  faked  it. 

It  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  pass  to  right  half  for  a  rush 
around  the  end. 

To  complete  the  deception  he  used  the  signal  that  had 
been  used  for  that  trick  once  before. 

So  Woodstock  disposed  itself  to  meet  what  was  expected. 

But  Tod  had  used  an  extra  number  in  the  signal,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  reverse  the  signal. 

As  the  ball  came  back  to  him,  Woodstock  rushed  forward 
to  defeat  the  play  it  expected. 

But  the  thing  was  faked — quickly  and  cleverly. 

Tod  passed  to  Lawson,  left  half-back. 

Lawson  was  a  big  fellow,  with  something  of  the  weight 
of  an  elephant  and  the  strength  of  a  bull. 

Withal  he  was  a  runner. 

Ready,  he  bounded  forward  through  his  own  guard-tackle 
hole. 

He  hit  Woodstock's  stretched-out  line  plumply  and 
fairly. 

His  own  comrades  closed  in  at  his  sides  and  back  to 
buck  him  through. 

And  they  did  it! 

With  a  burst  of  speed  Lawson  started. 

Manley  was  the  Woodstock  man  nearest  to  him,  and 

Manlev  had  to  run  at  him  from  the  side. 

«/ 

Everett,  on  the  other  flank,  had  turned,  but  there  was 
little  chance  for  him  to  close  up. 

A  gasp  of  dismay  went  up  from  the  warmest  Wood- 
stock  admirers. 

Surely  Lawson  would  cover  half  the  field ! 

He  might  even  race  down  its  length  and  score  a  touch¬ 
down. 

So  much  depended  upon  Manley’s  speed. 

But  our  hero’s  speed,  like  his  strength,  was  an  unknown 
quantity. 

He  never  showed  his  full  possession  of  either  until  the 
need  came. 

It  was  over  like  a  flash,  and  two  howling,  pursuing  packs 
to  the  rear. 

Lawson  was  still  supported  by  a  heavy  interference. 

“It  must  be  a  down — and  a  quick  one!”  flashed  through 
Manley’s  mind. 

He  was  racing  as  he  seldom  raced. 

But  even  to  overtake  Lawson  did  not  promise  all  it 
might. 

For  Lawson,  big  fellow  that  he  was,  and  powerful  as  a 
young  giant,  was  capable  of  covering  yards  and  yards  with 
Frank  clinging  vainly  to  him. 

“The  prize  tackle!”  quivered  our  hero,  as  he  raced  at 
the  runner. 

In  a  twinkling  Woodstock’s  captain  had  overtaken  his 

fast  opponent. 

But  Lawson  had  expected  this. 

He  braced  himself  to  put  forth  his  strength— his  drag¬ 
ging  power. 

“You'll  stop  this  time!”  gritted  Frank,  as  he  attacked. 

Stop  the  big  fellow  certainly  did. 
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Ihat  wonderful  jiu-jitsu  tackle,  executed  just  as  Mau¬ 
ley  had  planned  it,  carried  the  enemy  down  crashing. 

lor  I  rank  had  set  his  foremost  foot  down  before  the 
runner's  foremost  leg. 

I  .aw  son  could  not  stop  without  falling  over  the  barricad¬ 
ing  leg  of  his  adversary. 

And  Manley  had  made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  twining 
his  arms  around  the  big  fellow’s  waist. 

Just  as  Manley  planted  his  foot  for  the  wedge-fast  he 
bore  forward  and  down  with  his  arms. 

Lawson  went  down  just  as  any  other  human  being  must 
have  done. 

Everett  threw  himself  down  over  the  pair. 

There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  extricate  either  runner 

or  ball. 

It  was  a  down,  and  without  the  gain  of  another  inch 
after  Bradford’s  left  half  first  toppled. 

Now  the  applause  was  deafening,  for  at  last  the  crowd 
began  to  believe  it  out  of  the  question  for  Bradford  to  do 
anything  against  Woodstock’s  tactics. 

“I  saw  the  tackle  good  and  square  that  time,”  muttered 
dejected  Hek.  “Tod  was  right.  There’s  no  trip  about  it, 
and  nothing  to  penalize.  But  still — confound  it — I  don’t 
see  what  there  is  to  make  a  runner  go  down  as  if  he  were 
too  tired  to  stand  up !” 

Nor  did  Tod  understand. 

All  he  realized  was  that  Woodstock’s  style  of  play  was 
still  too  much  of  a  mystery  for  fathoming. 

Three  more  downs,  and  the  ball  became  Woodstock's 
eighteen  yards  from  Bradford’s  goal. 

Now,  as  Woodstock  lined  up  for  the  snap-back,  Manley 
gave  three  quick,  short  coughs. 

It  was  his  private  signal  to  Sato  for  a  prearranged  run 
by  our  hero  between  left  guard  and  tackle. 

At  just  the  instant  that  the  ball  moved  back  from  Hal, 
Manlev,  Everett  and  McGuire  dashed  in  a  bunch  at  the 

mJ  * 

left  guard-tackle  hole. 

Of*  t 

In  the  same  twinkling  Gaylord  lifted  his  man  out  of 
the  way  to  his  left,  while  Joe,  left  guard,  raised  his  op¬ 
ponent  out  of  the  way  to  the  right. 

Thus  the  opening  was  made. 

And  now  Sato,  alert  and  ready,  passed  the  ball  to  Frank. 

Head  down,  Manley  plunged  between  guard  and  tackle 
and  struck  the  enemy’s  line. 

Everett,  McGuire  and  Sato  were  behind  him. 

They  were  helping  him  with  might  and  main. 

Jackets  had  been  keen  for  his  share  of  the  work  in  this 
maneuver. 

Leaving  his  end,  he  went  through  outside  of  Wood¬ 
stock’s  tackle. 

It  was  Jacket’s  mission  to  put  out  Distleigh,  and  nobly 
did  he  perform  his  share. 

Woodstock’s  right  end  and  tackle  had  made  a  gallant 
struggle  to  get  through  at  the  same  moment. 

And  now  our  hero  fought  and  surged  on  his  way,  his 
own  interference  so  mechanically  arranged  that  ‘lazed 

Bradford  found  Itself  helpless. 

Manley’s  move  had  triumphed. 


He  was  through,  and  though  he  was  now  pounced  upon 
just  at  the  goal  line,  lie  managed  to  shake  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  free  to  go  down. 

Touchdown ! 

What  a  thunder  of  applause  greeted  this  hard,  brilliant 
play ! 

Referee  Comstock  ran  up  to  take  the  ball. 

Toot!  Trill! 

It  was  the  whistle  sounding  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

But  no  matter !  Woodstock  was  entitled  to  a  try  for 
goal. 

The  referee  put  down  the  ball  on  the  spot  for  the  kick 
for  goal. 

Hal  made  a  careful  kick — just  missed  crossing  the  bar. 

Again,  no  matter!  Woodstock  was  winner  by  five  to 
nothing — and  the  game  was  over ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TACKLED ! 

There  was  a  rush  over  the  side  lines,  for  the  crowd  was 
intent  on  bearing  Manley  away  on  its  shoulders. 

“No  row,  please!”  laughed  Frank  in  protest.  “If  you 
want  to  take  any  one,  take  Sato.  I’ve  got  something  else 
to  think  of.” 

There  was  something  in  his  earnest  face  which  told  those 
neaTest  to  him  that  Woodstock’s  captain  did  not  want  an 
ovation  that  day. 

And,  indeed,  Frank  had  something  else  on  his  mind — 
much  more  than  any  one  in  the  crowd  could  guess. 

Forcing  his  wav  through  the  throng,  Manley  made  his 
way  into  the  locker  room. 

He  began  to  pull  off  his  clothes  with  feverish  haste. 

While  he  was  so  engaged  Wallie  Egbert  hurried  into  the 
room. 

“  Here’s  what  you  wanted,”  announced  the  little  fellow. 

He  passed  Frank  a  sheet. 

Many  of  the  fellows  crowded  quickly  around,  but  fell 
back  when  they  saw  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  score-sheet 
of  the  game. 

But  Manley  glanced  at  it  quickly,  keenly,  then  flashed  a 
meaning  look  at  Hal  that  made  his  chum  thrill  with  ex¬ 
citement. 

For  Jennie  Pearson  had  carried  out  her  part  of  tl  o 
afternoon’s  work  with  great  success. 

She  had  engaged  “Professor”  Adamson  in  conversation, 
and  had  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  attempt  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  crude  score-sheet  of  the  game. 

Only  one  good,  satisfying  look  at  the  handwriting  was 
needed  to  assure  our  hero  that  the  penmanship  under  his 
eyes  was  the  same  that  had  been  used  in  writing  the  anony¬ 
mous  letters. 

Adamson,  then,  was  surely  the  heretofore  uu identified 
member  of  the  blackmailing  gang! 

’But,  having  satisfied  himself,  our  hero  said  not  a  word. 
He  merely  leaned  forward  to  tuck  the  sheet  into  a  pocket 
of  his  jacket. 

Then  lie  went  on  dressing — with  oven  more  speed  than 
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before,  it  is  true,  yet  with  so  little  outward  concern  that 
none  of  the  fellows  noticed  anything. 

Hal,  too,  made  greater  haste. 

Both  were  ready,  ahead  of  the  others,  to  leave  the  locker 
room. 

Old  Hek  was  waiting  outside  the  building. 

“Well,  you - ”  began  Mr.  Owen. 

But  Manley  cut  him  short  with : 

“Mr.  Owen,  to-day  I  may  have  to  seem  rude.  I  can’t 
wait  an  instant.  I — I  have  an  appointment.” 

He  hurried  away  without  waiting  to  see  how  the  old  man 
took  it. 

The  spectator’s  seats  were  all  but  emptied. 

At  the  gate  Frank  came  upon  Lucas,  who  had  been  posted 
there  as  a  sentinel. 

“Your  man  went  down  that  way,”  reported  the  sentinel. 
“Guess  he’s  gone  back  to  the  hotel  all  right.” 

“Good!”  nodded  Frank.  “Did  he  appear  nervous  or 
look  behind  him?” 

“Not  a  look,”  rejoined  Lucas. 

“He  doesn’t  suspect  anything,  then,”  whispered  Frank 
to  his  chum  as  they  hastened  down  the  street. 

“You’re  sure  he’s  your  man?”  ventured  Hal. 

“Absolutely  certain.  The  writing  tallies.” 

“My,  but  he’ll  be  surprised!  For  surely  he  can’t  sus¬ 
pect  anything.” 

“No;  or  he  wouldn’t  have  tried  to  fake  that  score-card 
at  Jennie  Pearson’s  request.  What  nonsense!  Keeping 
a  score-card  at  a  football  game!” 

“Jennie  was  just  the  one  to  carry  out  a  bit  of  nonsense 
like  that!”  cried  Hal  admiringly. 

“If  she  hadn’t  succeeded  in  that  she’d  have  gotten  him 
to  write  something,  anyway,”  smiled  Frank.  “Jennie  is 
both  pretty  and  persistent.  Adamson  had  no  show  after  she 
tackled  him.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?”  Hal  wanted  to 
know. 

“I’d  like  to  give  the  scoundrel  a  combined  exhibition 
of  all  I  know  of  jiu-jitsu,  boxing,  wrestling  and  bag- 
punching!”  breathed  Frank,  vengefully. 

“But  you  won’t,  will  you?” 

I  suppose  not.  I  shan’t  mind,  though,  if  he  shows  a 
good  fight.  It  would  be  some  pleasure  to  be  called  upon 
to  defend  myself  against  him — the  unhung  scoundrel !” 

They  were  quickly  at  the  hotel. 

Frank  stopped  long  enough  in  the  office  to  learn  that 
“Frofessor”  Adamson  had  taken  his  key,  and  that  presum¬ 
ably  he  had  gone  up  to  his  room. 

“I  don’t  believe  we’ll  bother  to  send  up  a  card,”  Frank 
smiled  bitterly  to  his  chum. 

They  hastened  up  the  stairs  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

Noiselessly  down  the  corridor  they  went,  halting  before 
the  right  door. 

Without  hesitation  our  hero  tried  the  knob. 

The  door  did  not  yield.  A  look  showed  that  the  key 
had  been  turned  on  the  inside. 

Both  boys  placed  their  shoulders  on  the  door. 


A  push,  a  wrench,  and  the  barrier  gave  way. 

“Good-afternoon,  professor,”  mocked  Frank,  aa  he 
stepped  into  the  room. 

Hal  was  close  at  his  heels. 

Adamson  had  been  sitting  in  a  chair,  from  which  he 
quickly  rose  at  the  noise  of  forcing  the  door. 

He  had  been  smoking  a  cigar,  and  the  shock  of  the 
intrusion  did  not  startle  the  fellow  enough  to  make  him 
drop  it. 

A  curious  glance  he  gave  the  boys,  and  then  stood  lean¬ 
ing  with  one  hand  on  a  table. 

“A  rather  sudden  -way  you  have  of  entering,  isn’t  it?”  he 
demanded,  in  an  almost  affable  voice. 

“You  didn’t  hear  us  knock,”  fibbed  Frank,  coolly. 

“Or  was  it  the  knock  that  opened  the  door?”  smiled 
Adamson.  “Well,  what  do  you  want  of  me?” 

“Guess!”  retorted  Frank. 

“That’s  not  an  answer,”  rejoined  the  fellow,  with  now' 
a  trace  of  anger  in  his  tone. 

“You  know  why  we  are  here.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you  that  I  don’t.” 

“Search  your  conscience,  then!” 

“That  doesn’t  help  me,  either.” 

“If  you’ve  been  doing  anything  wrong  lately,”  hurried 
on  Manley,  “the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  will  give  you  a 
clew  to  our  reason  for  being  here.” 

“You’re  talking  in  riddles,”  frowned  Adamson.  “In 
addition,  you  are  two  rather  cheeky  young  men.  Will  you 
close  the  door?” 

“If  you  wish  it,”  replied  Hal,  stepping  back. 

“But  with  both  of  you  on  the  outside,”  desired  the 
fellow. 

“Not  until  you  go  with  us,”  retorted  Frank,  keeping 
his  temper  with  difficulty.  “So,  instead  of  geology,  pen¬ 
manship  is  your  specialty?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  young  man?” 

“Why,  if  you  really  want  to  know,  let  me  remind  you 
that  this  afternoon  a  young  woman  induced  you  to  do 
some  writing  for  her.  That  wrriting  is  now  in  my  pos¬ 
session.” 

“Indeed?”  came  the  cool  reply. 

“And  the  writing  is  identical  with  much  that  I  have 
seen  lately  in  a  rather  large  collection  of  blackmailing 
letters.” 

“This  is  getting  interesting,”  declared  Adamson,  but 
with  a  cool  smile.  “Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that 
possibly  I  may  be  the  author  of  some  blackmailing  letters?” 

The  cool  effrontery  of  the  rascal  made  our  hero  clench 
his  hands.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  anger 
at  all  within  bounds. 

ou  scoundrel !”  cried  Frank  harshly.  “I  don't  reallv 
understand  why  it  is  that  I  can  keep  mv  hands  from  you.” 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  Adamson,  blowing  out  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  cigar  smoke,  “it  is  because  you  realize  that  vou 
are  a  pair  of  sturdy  football  players,  while  I  haven't  an 
ounce  of  muscle  with  which  to  defend  myself.” 

“I  guess  you’re  at  least  able  to  walk,  aren't  you?”  mut¬ 
tered  our  hero. 
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wo — at  last  accounts.”  A 

I  hou  suppose  you  take  a  walk  with  us  nov..,?” 

**  For  what  purpose.” 

“To  please  us.” 

“And  the  destination?” 

“The  Woodstock  police  station.” 

‘{Oh!” 

Adamson  did  not  appear  in  the  least  startled. 

He  drew  in  deeply,  blew  out  another  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
lazily  propounded  the  question : 

“Why?” 

“Well,”  suggested  Frank  slowly,  “I  think  the  chief 
wants  to  see  you.” 

“About  what?” 

“If  he  hasn’t  any  present  idea,  I  think  when  he  has 
heard  what  we  have  to  say  he  will  be  glad  to  offer  you  the 
hospitality  of  the  place.” 

“It  would  almost  appear,”  hinted  Adamson,  placidly, 
“that  you  are  suggesting  that  I  submit  to  arrest.” 

“Oh,  you  wonderful  man!”  sneered  Manley. 

“Then  I’ve  guessed  it?” 

“The  very  first  time!” 

Adamson  seated  himself  on  the  broad  arm  of  the  easy 
chair,  drew  in  once  more  from  his  cigar,  and  inquired: 

“What  is  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  nonsense? 
You  accuse  me  of  blackmailing?  That’s  what  I  think  you 
called  it.” 

“That,  and  using  the  United  States  mail  for  sending 
improper  letters,”  retorted  Manley.  “Come,  we’ve  made 
ourselves  clear  enough.  Do  you  mean  to  go  with  us,  and 
talk  it  over  nicely  with  the  chief  of  police?  Or  will  you 
force  us  to  send  for  an  officer?  For  it  must  be  one  course 
or  the  other.” 

“Why,  I  rather  think,”  drawled  Adamson,  “that  I’ll 
step  around  with  you,  since  it  would  please  you.” 

“That’s  sensible.” 

“Still,  I  would  like  to  think  it  over.” 

Coolly  the  fellow  stepped  up  to  the  bureau.  From  a 
traveling  case  there  he  picked  up  something  that  looked 
like  a  nail-file. 

Then,  he  passed  the  boys,  placing  himself  between  them 
and  the  door. 

“It  won’t  do  any  good  to  try  to  sneak  out,”  warned  our 
hero.  “We  could  overtake  you.” 

“That  wasn’t  in  my  mind,”  smiled  the  wretch. 

“Not  a  bit,  I  suppose.” 

“No,  boys.  My  idea  was  to  prevent  either  of  you  from 
getting  out.” 

Frank  smiled  broadly  at  this  notion. 

But  Adamson  suddenly  drew  the  case  away  from  the 
object  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Frank  saw  a  small  knife,  with  a  narrow,  sharp  blade, 
some  three  inches  in  length. 

“Are  you  thinking  of  threatening  us  with  that  toy?” 
out  hero  demanded  mockingly. 

“It’s  not  exactly  a  toy,”  replied  Adamson,  in  the  same 
provoking,  drawling  voice. 

“Their  what  would  you  call  it?”  smiled  Hal. 


Adamson’s  manner  suddenly  changed.  He  frowned 
slightly,  then  spoke  quickly  and  earnestly. 

“Boys,  this  little  knife  is  something  that  I  have  carried 
for  years  for  possible  use  at  just  such  a  time  as  this.  This 
knife  may  look  something  like  a  toy,  but  I  assure  you  that 
it  isn’t. 

“Now  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  any  longer  that  I  don’t 
object  to  arrest.  I  do  object,  very  strongly.  In  fact,  I 
shan't  submit  to  anything  of  the  sort. 

“You  boys  may  insist,  but  if  you  do  you  will  pay  a  price 
that  will  make  this  whole  town  shudder! 

“You  have  noticed  this  little  bit  of  steel.  But  there 
is  something  about  it  that  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye. 

“This  little  point  of  steel  has  been  well  steeped  in  the 
venom  of  the  cobra.  That  snake’s  bite  is  always  fatal.  A 
scratch  from  this  knife — just  enough  to  puncture  the  skin 
— and  the  victim’s  blood  begins  to  turn  to  water. 

“The  symptoms  of  death  are  those  of  dropsy,  but  the 
ravages  are  swift.  In  twenty  minutes  the  victim  invariably 
dies  a  fearful  death. 

“Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  two  such  athletic  boys 
as  you  are  can  take  this  knife  away  from  me,  and  down 
me.  But  in  the  effort  you  may  both  get  scratched.  Now, 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  the  effort,  I  am  willing  that 
yo,u  should.” 

There  was  no  longer  anything  of  banter  in  Adamson’s 
eyes. 

His  glance  was  as  deadly  as  he  proclaimed  the  point  of 
his  weapon  to  be. 

And  Manley  felt  instantly  sure  that  this  wretch  was  not 
bluffing.  * 

“It  is  pretty  certain  that  a  struggle  can  result  in  nothing 
but  death  for  you,”  went  on  the  scoundrel.  “Now,  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  youngsters  will  quietly  submit  to  my 
locking  you  in  that  closet  over  there,  I  will  be  content 
with  the  chance  that  that  will  give  me  of  getting  away  from 
pursuit.” 

“That’s  a  go,”  murmured  Frank.  “But  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  one  more  condition.” 

“Name  it.” 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  step  a  little  closer  to  the  door. 
Naturally  we  don’t  want  you  too  close  to  our  backs  when 
we  move  toward  the  cupboard.” 

“Granted!”  cried  Adamson  readily,  and  retreated  closer 
to  the  room  door. 

But  as  he  did  so  Frank  Manley  hurled  himself  forward, 
and  went  down  with  his  feet  close  to  those  of  his  enemy. 

Then  like  a  flash  he  twined  his  feet  against  Adamson’s 
nearer  leg,  and  the  throw  that  had  been  given  to  Coolley 
was  repeated  now. 

Backward  the  wretch  toppled,  his  head,  as  our  hero  had 
planned,  striking  hard  against  the  door. 

With  a  groan  Adamson  collapsed  to  the  floor,  his  nerve¬ 
less  hand  letting  go  of  the  miniature  knife. 

In  a  twinkling  Frank  had  secured  that,  taking  it  gin¬ 
gerly  by  the  handle  and  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  bureau. 

Hal  in  the  meantime  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
prisoner. 
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Adamson  was  conscious,  but  groaning  from  the  pain  in 
his  head,  from  a  cut  in  which  blood  was  tricklihg. 

“Watch  him,  llal,  while  I  bind  his  head,”  ordered  Frank, 
picking  up  one  of  the  towels  with  which  the  room  was 
supplied. 

The  binding  was  done,  Adamson  no  longer  resisting. 

“Now  1  guess  you’ll  take  that  walk  with  us,”  hinted 
Frank. 

Without  a  murmur  Adamson  obeyed. 

In  the  street  a  crowd  gathered  and  followed,  but  Man- 
ley  and  his  chum  disappeared  from  view  inside  the  station- 
house. 

Swiftly  the  news  traveled  around  Woodstock  that  the 
leader  of  the  blackmailing  gang  had  been  caught. 

“We’ve  got  all  but  the  woman,”  was  the  way  Frank  put 
it  to  his  chum. 

i 

That  night  there  was  joy  in  both  the  Dunstan  and  the 
Jackson  homes. 

It  was  certain  now  that  the  persecutions  of  the  black¬ 
mailers  would  cease. 

Frank  and  Hal  had  journeyed  up  to  the  house  on  the 

hill. 

“Every  one  caught  but  the  woman,”  Frank  repeated. 

“Oh,  well,  let  her  go,”  said  Mr.  Dunstan.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  vindictive  against  a  woman.” 

“I  can’t  agree  with  that,”  spoke  up  Kitty  warmly.  “The 
woman  is  certainly  as  bad  as  either  of  the  men.  And  she 
may  be  a  good  deal  worse.  The  woman  who  turns  criminal 
shouldn’t  have  much  consideration  on  account  of  her  sex.” 

“I  don’t  believe  Manley  will  devote  himself  to  running 
down  a  woman,”  smiled  Mr.  Dunstan.  “Will  you,  lad?” 

“I  shan’t  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  it,”  assented  Frank. 

But  just  here  he  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

It  was  Chief  Griscomb  who  stood  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire. 

“I  thought  you  might  like  to  know,  Manley,”  came  the 
chief  s  voice,  “that  your  man  Adamson  has  a  lawyer  who 
has  come  here  to  see  him.  They  are  confabbing  now  down 
in  the  cell.” 

Frank  thought  a  moment  before  he  asked : 

“Where  does  the  lawyer  hail  from?” 

“He  came  up  from  Brixton.” 

“Want  a  hint,  chief?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Then  have  the  lawyer  shadowed  when  he  goes  away. 
Follow  him  right  back  to  Brixton  and  to  his  office.” 

“What  for?” 

•“There  you’ll  find  the  woman  of  the  gang.  It  must 
have  been  she  who  sent  the  lawyer  to  Adamson.” 

“By  jove,  Manley,  I'll  try  that!” 

“Determined  to  get  the  woman,  after  all,  aren’t  you?” 
cpiestioned  Mr.  Dunstan  as  Frank  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“If  Griscomb  follows  my  advice  I  think  he’ll  get  the 
woman  in  the  case,”  said  Frank  quietly. 

And  he  proved  to  be  right. 

For  Adamson  s  wife  was  arrested  in  the  office  of  the 


lawyer  at  Brixton.  Thomas  Jackson  identified 
tively  as  thj  woman  who  had  called  on  him. 

It  may  be  added  in  passing  that  when  the  case  came 
up  in  court  a  few  weeks  later  the  evidence  was  so  strong 
that  the  wretched  trio  pleaded  guilty. 

They  are  now  behind  bars,  whence  it  would  bo  difficult 

for’ them  to  trouble  anv  one. 

*!  <  ° 

Mr.  Dunstan  found  himself  heartily  glad  that  he  had 
followed  our  hero’s  advice  and  resisted  the  blackmailers. 

So,  too,  was  Thomas  Jackson. 

Public  opinion  quickly  changes. 

Even  the  curious  and  gossipy  ones,  who  had  been  in¬ 
clined  at  first  to  suspect  that  “where  there  is  smoke  there 
must  be  fire,”  and  who  at  first  believed  that  there  must 
be  something  in  their  past  that  Messrs.  Dunstan  and 
Jackson  did  not  care  to  have  revealed — even  these  people 
changed  their  views  completely  after  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  the  blackmailers. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  hardest  weeks  that  Manlev  had 

%/ 

ever  put  in. 

Though  not  all  of  his  moves  had  appeared  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  he  had  been  unflagging  in  his  efforts  to  locate  and 
run  down  the  gang. 

Added  to  the  great  amount  of  effort  that  he  had  put 
forth  was  the  torment  he  had  endured  as  long  as  he  thought 
that  there  were  those  in  Woodstock  who  would  give  heed 
to  the  lying  letters  about  Kitty  Dunstan. 

“I  know  to-night  what  it  feels  like  to  be  worn  out,” 
our  hero  confessed  to  his  chum  as  they  walked  homeward 
together. 

“The  football  game  is  partly  responsible  for  the  tired 
feeling,”  hinted  Hal. 

But  Frank  shook  his  head. 

THE  END. 


Hek  Owen  got  another  try  for  his  pushing  Bradford 
youngsters.  The  good  use  that  they  made  of  it  will  be 
stirringly  told  in  “FRANK  MANLEY’S  MAD  SCRIM¬ 
MAGE;  OR,  THE  TRICK  THAT  DAZED  BRAD¬ 
FORD,”  which  will  be  published  complete  in  No.  7  of 
“Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,”  out  next  week!  The  football 
interest  in  this  story  is  rousing,  but  in  addition  there  is  a 
splendid  story  about  all"  of  the  Woodstock  and  Bradford 
people  that  you  are  interested  in.  “Physical  Director” 
will  give  you  a  great  treat  next  week. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weeklv 

are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  anv 

• 

newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  ”4  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  "  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  38. 


Through  the  summer  I  gave  you  something  of  a  rest 
on  the  subject  of  running,  didn’t  IF 

That  was  not  because  I  had  lost  an  iota  of  my  belief  in 
the  greatness  of  running  as  a  sport.  But  in  the  summer 
there  are  many  things  besides  running  to  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  young  athlete. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  the  grandest  season  of  the 
year  for  that  good  and  simple  old  sport  of  running ! 

The  month  to  come  is  the  best  time  of  all  the  year  for 
the  distance  runner. 

The  air  is  keen  and  exhilarating !  And  the  woods  that 
border  the  country  roads  and  lanes  are  more  beautiful  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  summer. 

Now,  I  hope  that  every  able-bodied  reader  of  mine  will 
take  up  distance-running  in  the  morning. 

If  you  simply  can't  get  the  time  to  run  in  the  morning, 
then  run  in  the  evening  after  dark.  But  don't  let  any 
mere  laziness  keep  you  from  the  morning  run.  That's 
the  perfect  time  of  day  for  running ! 

The  time  to  start  on  a  long  run  is  just  before  sun-up. 
Be  in  full  swing  along  the  road  by  the  time  that  the  first 
glorious  beams  of  light  are  showing  in  the  east ! 

If  you  have  never  done  any  running  before,  take  it  up 
now  by  all  means,  if  you  would  know  all  the  physical  joy 
of  living. 

Please  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  I  am  writing  about 
DISTANCE  running.  The  short  sprint,  the  quick  dash, 
is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  the  real  thing  in  running  is 
the  good  old  five-mile  run. 

To  be  sure,  I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  can’t  yet  run 
five  miles.  But  that  only  shows  that  you  have  a  good 
deal  to  live  for !  Be  content  with  a  mile,  a  half  a  mile — 
a  quarter,  at  first,  if  you  have  to.  But  push  your  running 
along  until  at  last  you  are  able  to  do  your  five  miles. 

Don’t  feel  that  running  such  a  distance  is  beyond  you. 
Any  healthy  boy  can  gradually  train  himself  to  make  a 
five-mile  run  and  to  enjoy  it  hugely.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  letters  from  readers  who  tell-  me  that  when  T  first 
induced  them  to  try  running  they  couldn’t  get  far  without 
resting.  But  they  persevered — kept  bravely  at  it — until 
they  were  able  to  cover  the  five  miles.  And  then  they 
knew  just  how  it  was  to  feel  always  in  condition. 

Distance-running  has  a  very/ close  connection  with  foot¬ 
ball  playing.  The  fellow  who  isn’t  a  really  good  distance 


runner  hasn’t  the  wind,  the  muscles  or  the  wind  to  amount 
to  a  whole  lot  on  the  gridiron. 

Jn  fact,  distance-running  is  one  of  the  very  best  pre¬ 
parations  for  football  work  that  I  have  over  encountered. 
The  ability  to  run  several  miles  is  an  excellent  test,  too, 
of  a  youngster’s  fitness  to  be  on  a  football  eleven. 

Now,  a  good  many  who  read  this,  and  who  take  up  dis¬ 
tance  work  for  the  first  time,  will  write  and  tell  me  that 
they  find  themselves  shortwinded,  or  that  running  gives 
them  a  pain  in  the  side,  or  that  they  feel  very  tired  after 
a  run.  And  they  will  want  to  know  what  to  do  for  these 
symptoms. 

Now,  the  plain  truth  is  that  when  running  gives  you 
any  of  these  symptoms,  the  sign  is  that  you  need  running, 
and  need  it  badly.  The  shortness  of  wind  is  due  to  lack 
of  chest  expansion.  Deep-breathing  and  running  will 
gradually  give  you  this  expansion. 

The  pain  in  the  side  is  caused  partly  by  lack  of  wind, 
and,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  weak  from  lack  of  training.  The  sore  feeling  after 
running  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  been  running 
long  enough  to  get  your  muscles  hardened  as  they  should  be. 

The  only  boy  who  cannot  afford  to  run  is  the  one  who 
has  organic  heart  trouble.  Very  few  boys  are  really 
afflicted  in  this  way.  But  if  you  think  you  are,  go  to  your 
physician  and  have  him  examine  you  before  you  take  up 
running. 

Don’t  write  and  ask  me  howT  far  you  should  expect  to 
go  on  a  distance  run.  You  can  judge  that  better  for  your¬ 
self.  Run  just  as  far  as  you  can  with  comfort.  But  try 
to  increase  the  distance  by  very  gradual  degrees.  No 
healthy  boy  should  be  satisfied  until  he  is  able  to  cover 
five  miles  at  an  easy  jog,  although  some  readers  may  find 
that  it  may  take  them  three  or  four  months  to  reach  this 
degree  of  excellence  in  running. 

An  easy  jog!  Remember  that  that  is  to  be  the  gait  in 
distance  work !  Save  your  fast  running  for  sprints.  When 
you  are  out  on  a  five-miler  along  the  road  be  content  with 
keeping  at  a  slow,  steady  lope. 

In  running  at  first  try  to  get  as  level  a  road  as  possible. 
Later  on  will  do  for  the  hill  work,  and  running  up  hill 
should  be  very  cautiously  and  gradually  undertaken. 

Always  take  a  good  bath  when  you  come  in  from  a  run. 
The  kind  of  bath  does  not  so  verv  much  matter.  Of  course, 
the  cold  bath  is  best,  but  if  you  can’t  quite  endure  this,  then 
take  a  warm  bath,  but  no  warmer  than  you  have  to  have. 
Of  course  one  should  never  take  a  really  hot  bath  and  then 
go  right  out  of  doors  again. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  in  running  comes  in  the 
discovery  that  it  helps  3^011  wonderfully  in  every  form  of 
athletics.  It  makes  you  stronger,  gives  you  a  better  quality 
of  muscle,  improves  your  wind  vastly,  and  furnishes  you 
with  the  ability  to  endure. 

If  you  run  regularly  now,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
out  how  much  better  a  skater  you  are  when  the  ice  forms. 

In  all  of  the  winter  sports  that  call  for  wind,  strength, 
speed,  endurance  and  grit,  practice  at  running  comes  in 
as  a  wonderful  factor. 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ*  letters  for  this  p&ge  on  only  on*  sld*  of  tK*  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  pamper  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  tflven,  as  Frank  Manley's  Weekly” 
Is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  Issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  ”  Physical  Director.”  No.  24  Vnion  Sqvie.ro.  New  York. 


San  Francisco,  July  18,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  and 
to  start  a  club  with  some  of  my  friends,  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  ask  you  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  In  how  to  arrange  it  to  look  profes- 
sicnal-like.  Now,  I  have  a  punchlng-bag,  chest 
weight,  dumbbells  and  boxing  gloves.  As  far 
as  horizontal  bar  is  concerned,  we  can  make 
that,  but  we  would  like  to  have  a  little  advice 
from  one  who  has  had  experience  in  that  line, 
so  if  it  does  not  trouble  you  at  all,  I  wish 
you  would  give  me  a  few  pointers.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Earl  Gillett. 

P-  S. — I  belong  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here  in  San 
Francisco  for  one  year.  What  is  good  for  a 
weak  wrist? 

In  Talks  21  and  22  you  will  find  many  hints 
for  starting  a  club.  Pattern  after  the  Wood- 
stock  boys  all  you  can.  Enthusiasm  is  the  main 
factor  in  starting  a  club,  and  the  determination 
to  become  strong  and  skilled  in  sports  keeps  the 
club  together.  Have  a  captain  who  can  hold 
the  boys  together.  For  the  raising  of  funds, 
get  up  entertainments,  gymnastic  drills  and  the 
like,  and  see  that  all  your  grown-up  friends 
are  persuaded  to  buy  your  tickets.  A  lot  of 
nice  girls  can  help  a  club  of  their  friends  to 
boom.  Keep  records  of  all  your  achievements, 
and  change  the  style  of  gymnastic  work  at  fre¬ 
quent  Intervals,  so  that  the  exercising  doesn’t 
become  monotonous.  Success  to  your  club! 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  weekly  from  No.  1  to  No.  25, 
I  wish  you  would  pass  upon  my  measurements. 
Age,  14  years;  height,  5  feet  4  inches;  weight,  96 
pounds;  neck,  12 %  Inches;  calf,  12  inches;  thigh, 
17  inches;  chest,  normal  30  inches,  expanded  32 
inches:  forearm,  flexed  11  inches;  waist,  26 
Inches.  How  can  I  gain  weight? 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Huette. 

Measurements  all  right,  and  not  much  more 
weight  needed  at  your  age.  You  will  naturally 
add  a  good  bit  of  weight  in  three  or  four  years. 
Follow  my  direction  about  chewing  your  food 
finely  and  the  weight  will  come  as  you  need  it. 


Ashland,  Wis.,  July  11,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  a  continual  follower  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you,  hoping  to  see  eome  proof  of  my 
letters  escaping  the  indignity  of  the  waste¬ 
basket.  I  am  a  member  of  a  boy’s  athletic  club 
or  this  city,  called  the  Ashland  Stumps  Athletic 
Club.  It  is  a  strictly  amateur  "gang,”  and  not 
one  of  us  took  a  cent  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
games,  though  we  won  many  places.  Harold 
Vord,  an  energetic  young  lad,  is  president  and 
our  nearest  emulator  of  Frank  Manley,  though 
Tom  Kennedy,  a  Scotchman,  uses  his  wits  so 
constantly  at  the  games  that  one  would  take 
him  for  the  leader.  Captain  Vord  is  a  quiet 
and  reserved  fellow.  To  Annie  Erlkon  we 
owe  a  large  share  of  our  success,  as  she  is 
the  accepted  mascot  of  our  club.  Warren  Dan- 
son  Is  looked  upon  as  a  good  member  of  the 
club.  High  in  the  honors  of  the  club  rank 
Franklin  Ellis.  Edmund  Green.  Will  Tomllson 
and  Tom  Lardon.  What  records  we  have  as  yet 
we  will  submit  to  you  for  criticism.  We  are 
woefully  weak  in  not  having  stars,  though  a 
Couple  of  good  records  have  been  made.  High 
Jump.  4  feet  11*4  inches,  Ed  Green;  pole  vault, 
6  feet  3  inches,  Tom  Kennedy;  broad  jump,  14 


feet  11  inches,  Warren  Danson;  shot-put,  31  feet 
6  inches,  Harold  Vord;  100-yard  dash,  13  seconds, 
Tom  Eardon;  220-yard  dash,  26  seconds,  Tom 
Kennedy;  half-mile  run,  2  minutes  30  seconds, 
Frank  Ellis;  mile  run,  5  minuteB  39  seconds, 
James  Dumphrey.  (In  modesty  I  mention  my 
own  name  last.)  Hammer  throw,  19  feet  6  inches, 
Tony  Fennelli. 

Antoni  Fennelli. 

I  am  glad  Indeed  to  hear  of  such  an  energetic 
club.  All  of  the  records  are  good  for  boys  of 
your  age,  except  the  pole  vault.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  me  to  note  that  you  are  doing  so  well 
with  junior  running  records.  The  report  shows 
that  you  have  a  lot  of  good  material  in  your 
cjub,  and  I  am  proud  of  you! 


Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  my 
body.  My  age  is  12  years  8  months;  weight,  72 
pounds;  height,  5  feet  7  inches;  calf,  11%  inches; 
thigh,  15%  inches;  waist,  24  inches;  chest,  normal 
26  inches,  expanded  28  inches,  contracted  25 
inches;  neck,  11  inches;  wrist,  5%  Inches;  biceps, 

7  inches,  flexed  8  inches.  I  am  learning  a 
lot  of  tricks  from  Inow  Sato,  the  Jap.  Good-by, 
with  three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley  and  the 
Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  S.  Mediek. 

Measurements  good,  except  waist  too  large. 
Try  to  get  at  least  a  half  an  inch  more  of  chest 
expansion.  Glad  you  are  learning  much  from 
Inow  Sato.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have 
most  of  us  learned  a  lot  from  the  brainy  Jap¬ 
anese  that  we  never  knew  before,  and  especially 
about  the  care  of  the  human  body.  Although  a* 
small  people,  they  are  the  strongest  men  on 
earth  when  it  comeS  to  a  question  of  endurance. 
Frank  Manley  is  very  lucky,  indeed,  to  have  a 
Japanese  adviser  in  the  club. 


July  24,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  great  admirer  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  I  take  liberty  in  asking  a  few  questions. 
Here  are  my  measurements:  Age,  15  years; 
hfeight,  5  feet  4  ihcfieS;  acfbSs  shohlderfe,  17 
inches;  waist,  30  inches;  chest,  normal  33  inches, 
expanded  36  inches j  biceps  of  arms,  normal  9 
inches,  expanded  12  inches;  biceps  of  legs,  20 
inches;  left  wrist,  6%  ihches;  right  wrist,  7 
inches;  heck,  14%  inches.  (1)  Are  my  measure¬ 
ments  igood?  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points? 
(3)  What  is  thfe  best  breakfast  food?  Hoping 
to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  B.  B. 

P.  S.— Weight,  106  pounds.  I  wish  Frank 
would  learn  ventriloquism  and  hypnotism,  as  he 
could  have  plenty  of  fun  out  of  it.  Does  he 
know  it? 

(1)  Sturdy,  but  tdd  itilck  tvaist-lin4.  Go  in 
strongly  for  abdominal  work  in  Nos.  28  and  32 
of  The  Young  Athlfete’s  Weekly.  (2)  Answered. 
(3)  Full  dietaries  have  beeh  given  in  these  pages 
since  your  letter  was  written. 


Ogden,  Utah,  July  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  your  weeklies  and  think  they 
are  great.  The  following  are  my  measurements: 
Age,  15  years  1  month;  weight,  stripped,  100 
pounds;  neck,  13%  Inches;  height,  6  feet  8% 
Inches;  chest,  normal  29  inches,  expanded  33% 
Inches;  biceps,  horizontal  8%  Inches,  flexed  9% 
inches;  forearm.  9  Inches;  wrist,  6  Inches;  waist, 
25%  inches;  hips,  28%  inches;  thighs,  17%  inches; 


calves,  11%  Inches;  ankles,  8%  Inches.  (1)  Whe» 
I  take  deep  breathing  it  makes  me  yawn,  and 
I  have  to  cough  to  get  my  breath  sometime*. 
What  is  the  cause  and  cure  for  this?  I  am 
taking  a  complete  course  in  jiu-jitsu.  Thanking 
you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  H. 

You  are  very  much  under  weight,  but  the 
physical  training  life,  and  especially  the  very 
thorough  chewing  of  food  and  the  drinking  of 
plenty  of  water  at  other  than  meal-times  will 
gradually  correct  that.  Your  chest  expansion 
is  good,  but  the  coughing  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  yet  accustomed  every  portion 
of  your  lungs  to  the  free  influx  of  air. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  your  king  of  weeklies. 
The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  and  I  think  Frank 
Manley  is  fine.  In  the  past  year  or  so  I  have 
been  suffering  from  lung  and  throat  trouble,  and 
I  thought  maybe  you  could  put  me  on  the  road 
to  health.  Here  are  my  measurements:  Shoul¬ 
ders,  3  inches;  across  shoulders,  12  inches;  neck, 
12  inches;  chest,  contracted  25  inches,  normal 
26  inches,  expanded  28  inches;  forearm,  7% 
inches;  wrists,  5%  inches;  waist,  23%  inches; 
ankles,  8%  inches;  calves,  11%  inches;  thighs, 
15%  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements? 
(2)  Tell  me  my  weak  points.  (3)  How  to  de¬ 
velop  them.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  D. 

P.  S.— I  am  14  years  old,  stand  4  feet  9  inches 
in  my  stockings,  and  weigh  85%  pounds. 

Yes,  I  can  put  you  on  the  road  to  health,  and 
it’s  “up  to  you”  to  stay  there!  Your  measure¬ 
ments  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  For  years 
physical  trainers  have  been  treating  lung  and 
throat  troubles  by  the  outdoor  life,  and  now 
nearly  all  of  the  doctors  have  swung  around  to 
this  method.  Exercise  In  the  open  air  all  you 
can  without  great  fatigue,  and  when  you  reach 
the  limit  of  exercise  you  can  at  least  keep  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air.  Make  a  fad  of  being  out¬ 
doors  and  in  motion.  Sleep  the  year  around  with 
your  bedroom  window  open.  Don’t  let  anybody 
scare  you  out  of  it.  Even  consumption  is  cured 
that  way  nowadays.  Go  in  for  deep  breathing 
and  the  chest  expansion  drill  in  No.  27  and  the 
abdominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  Get  after  that  neck  with  the 
neck  drill  In  No.  29.  Take  plenty  of  the  bag 
drills,  as  directed  by  Frank  Manley,  using  good 
judgment  as  to  the  weight  of  sand  to  put  in 
the  bags.  In  summer,  if  you  can,  it  would  be  a 
splendid  idea  to  camp  out  in  the  warm,  dry  air 
over  near  Mill  Valley.  Chew  all  your  food  to  a 
very  fine  pulp  before  swallowing;  drink  nothing 
with  your  meals,  but  plenty  of  water  between 
meals,  starting  a  half  hour  after  eating.  You 
can  become  strong  and  healthy  if  it’s  worth 
the  trouble.  I  would  join  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  other 
gymnasium,  too,  if  possible.  If  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  my  advice  faithfully  in  the  meantime, 
then  write  me  again  in  a  few  weeks,  stating 
number  in  which  this  appears. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  25  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  which  was  very  interesting.  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am  12  years 
of  age;  height,  5  feet  7%  inches;  calf,  12  inches: 
thigh.  17  inches;  waist,  27  inches;  chest,  normal 
29  inches,  expanded  31  inches,  contracted  27% 
inches;  neck,  12  inches;  wrist,  6%  Inches;  biceps, 
8  inches,  flexed  9  inches.  How  are  my  measure¬ 
ments? 

Yours  truly, 

Reroy  Mediek. 

Measurements  very  slender,  as  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  fast  for  your  age.  Work  for  more  chest  ex¬ 
pansion,  chew  your  food  most  thoroughly  and 
drink  water  plentifully,  except  at  meal-times. 
Take  up  physical  training  in  earnest. 


Dayton,  O.,  July  K,  1#*?. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Woekiv 
and  1  would  like  to  know  how  I  stand  in  •T-e 
following  measurements:  Age.  15  ye«rs:  N-  s*-t. 
6  feet  2  Inches;  weight,  ft  pounds;  neck,  ti 
Inches;  chest,  normal  S9  iccbta  expanded  3d 
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inches;  waist.  27  Inches;  shoulders,  14  inches; 
arm.  9  inches;  wrist,  6%  Inches;  thigh,  16  inches; 
calf.  IS  inches;  knees,  12  inches.  I  thank  you 
in  advance  for  this,  to  be  put  in  The  Young 
Athlete's  Weekly,  and  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Leo  A.  Nletert. 

Measurements  a  little  slender,  but  will  improve 
greatly  with  a  year  of  faithful  exercise.  Waist 
much  too  large;  trim  it  down  by  the  abdominal 
work  in  Nos.  2$  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  x 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
a  few  questions.  My  measurements  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Age,  15  years  9  months;  weight,  120 
pounds;  neck,  14  Inches;  upper  arm,  11%  inches; 
forearm,  10%  inches;  wrist,  7  Inches;  chest, 
normal  32%  inches,  expanded  35  inches;  hips,  32 
inches;  waist,  29%  inches;  thighs,  19%  inches; 
calves,  13%  inches;  ankles,  8%  inches;  height, 
5  feet  S  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements? 
(2)  What  are  my  weak  points  and  how  can  I 
remedy  them?  (3)  When  I  play  ball  or  run  fast 
I  have  a  pain  in  my  side.  What  causes  this 
and  what  can  I  do  for  it?  Hoping  I  may  see 
this  in  print,  I  remain,  a  faithful  reader, 

Ira  M.  Dodd. 

(1)  Excellent  average.  (2)  Another  inch  needed 
in  calf  and  chest  expansion.  Running  will  bring 
up  the  calf,  and  that  and  expansion  drill  in 
No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  will  help 
the  chest.  (3)  Read  Talks,  Nos.  9  and  20. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  your  weekly,  I  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  asking  you  a  few  questions.  Age,  16 
years  1  month;  height,  5  feet  7  inches;  weight, 
123  pounds;  waist,  29%  inches;  chest,  normal  31 
Inches,  expanded  33  inches;  calf,  13  inches;  thigh, 
18  Inches;  neck,  13  inches;  ankles,  10%  inches; 
wrist,  6%  inches;  biceps,  down  9  inches,  drawn 
10%  inches;  hips,  33%  inches.  (1)  What  are  my 
strong  points?  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points 
and  how  can  I  remedy  them?  (3)  I  can  chin 
the  bar  13  times.  Is  that  good?  (4)  I  have  what 
is  called  a  pigeon  breast.  Does  this  in  any 
way  affect  me?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I 
remain. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  S. 

(1  and  2)  You  are  slenderly  built,  but  the  out¬ 
door  and  physical  training  life  will  improve 
your  measurements  greatly  in  a  year.  Build  up 
that  chest  by  deep  breathing  and  the  expansion 
drill  in  No.  27  of  ,The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly. 
(3)  Fair,  but  with  two  arms  you  should  reach 
thirty  in  time,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times 
with  either  hand  alone.  (4)  Exercise  at  your 
age  should  help  correct  it. 


Milford,  N.  H.,  July  24,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  every  one  of  your  Young  Athlete’s 
Weeklies,  and  some  twice,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am  14  years  3  months 
old  and  weigh  103%  pounds;  can'  run  one-half 
mile  In  3  minutes;  across  shoulders,  15%  inches; 
che3t,  normal  25%  inches,  expanded  30  inches; 
wrist,  6  inches;  height,  5  feet  2  inches.  Hoping 
to  see  the  answer  In  this  weekly,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

"Frank  Manley.” 

Measurements  incomplete,  but  you  certainly 
have  great  chest  expansion.  As  to  question  in 
portion  of  your  letter  not  published,  you  can 
help  yourself  a  great  deal  by  using  care  with 
your  diet.  Meat,  in  especial,  provokes  the 
trouble,  and  should  be  eaten  very  sparingly  and 
never  at  the  last  meal  of  the  day.  Much  has 
been  published  in  these  pages  about  good  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  meat. 


Craigsville,  Va.,  July  20,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  read  The  Young  Athlete's  Weeklies  and  I 
li*e  them  very  much.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions,  I  am  13  years  old  and  am  very 
sir, all.  (1)  Hdw  can  I  grow  larger  and  stronger? 
(Z)  What  time  should  I  go  to  bed  and  what 
time  should  I  rise?  (3;  .Should  I  breathe  through 


my  nose  or  mouth?  (4)  Should  I  drink  milk? 
(5)  What  exercise  should  I  take  and  how  long 
should  I  take  It?  Hoping  to  see  this  In  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  I  remain, 

A  Reader. 

(1)  Live  the  outdoor  life  and  exercise;  have 
your  sleeping-room  window  open  a  little,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather;  follow  the  dietetic  ad¬ 
vice  given  in  these  pages,  especially  as  to  the 
chewing  of  food.  At  your  age  sleep  from  eight 
until  about  half-past  five;  then  get  up  and  go 
in  for  running  and  other  exercise,  and  a  bath 
before  breakfast.  (3)  Through  the  nose  is  bet¬ 
ter,  except  taking  in  great  gulps  of  air  in  deep 
breathing.  (4)  Use  milk  not  as  a  beverage  but 
as  a  food,  rinsing  every  mouthful  a  dozen  times 
around  In  the  mouth  before  swallowing.  (5) 
Just  the  same  as  other  youngsters! 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  the  books  that  came  out 
so  far  and  think  them  very  good.  I  will  give 
you  my  measurements  and  see  what  you  think 
of  them.  I  am  16  years  7  months  of  age,  and 
weigh  135  pounds  stripped;  neck,  12%  inches; 
chest,  normal  32  inches,  expanded  35%  inches; 
wrist,  6%  inches;  waist,  29  inches;  hips,  33% 
Inches;  thighs,  19  inches;  knees,  13%  inches; 
calf,  14  inches;  ankle,  9  inches;  around  shoul¬ 
ders,  15  inches;  acros^  shoulders,  17%  inches; 
height,  5  feet  6  inches.  I  am  a  good  sprinter, 
and  now  try  long-distance  running.  I  also  take 
up  baseball,  football,  swimming,  skating,  bi¬ 
cycle  riding  and  dumbbell  exercise.  I  close  with 
three  cheers  for  our  hero,  Frank  Manley. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Trimpin. 

You  should  get  at  least  another  inch  on  your 
calves,  and  running  will  do  that.  Chest  ex¬ 
pansion  very  good,  but  you  have  a  shade  too 
much  waist-line;  exercise  will  trim  that  down  In 
time.  By  all  means  train  for  distance  running. 
When  you  can  run  five  miles  a  day  at  a  slow 
jog,  without  effort  and  without  stopping,  you 
will  know  that  you  are  in  good  trim. 


Brooklyn,  July  2,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  most  of  your  Athlete’s  Weeklies,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
concerning  my  measurements.  I  am  13  years 
old;  height,.  5  feet  1%  inches;  weight,  85  pounds; 
chest,  31  inches;  neck,  13  inches;  shoulders,  13 
inches;  waist,  24%  inches;  calf,  13  inches;  ankle, 
8  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches.  (1)  How  are  these 
measurements?  (2)  How  is  my  chest?  Thank¬ 
ing  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly. 

An  Admirer. 

You  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  you  have 
failed  to  give  the  other  chest  measurement- 
chest  expanded. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  your  weekly  siriee  your 
first  number,  and  I  thought  that  I  would  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  I  am  16  years  old;  weight, 
140  pounds;  height,  5  feet  9  inches  stripped;  neck, 
15  inches;  biceps,  11%  inches,  expanded  13  inches; 
forearm,  11  inches;  wrist,  7%  inches;  across 
shoulders,  19%  inches;  chest,  contracted  33% 
Inches,  normal  36  Inches,  expanded  38%  inches; 
waist,  29  inches;  thigh,  20%  Inches;  calves,  14% 
inches;  ankle,  9%  inches.  I  never  have  taken 
any  exercise  except  work,  but  since  I  have  been 
reading  your  weekly  I  thought  I  would  try  a 
little  of  it.  (1)  What  should  a  beginner  start 
with?  (2)  Am  I  too  slender  for  my  height? 
(3)  How  can  I  broaden  my  shoulders?  Thank¬ 
ing  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Ratlegh  S, 

(1)  There  is  a  wealth  of  exercise  described  in 
this  weekly.  Of  course,  you  want  just  the  same 
exercise  as  any  other  boy,  and  especially  run¬ 
ning  and  plenty  of  work  for  the  arms.  Follow 
what  the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys  do;  their  exer¬ 
cises  are  described  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

(2)  You  are  not  too  slender  when  your  age  and 
height  are  considered.  But  you  need  a  lot  more 
of  chest  expansion.  Running  and  the  chest  ex¬ 
pansion  drill  in  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly  will  accomplish  this.  (3)  By  using  your 


shoulders  abundantly,  my  friend!  Such  work 
as  the  horizontal  bar,  boxing,  jiu-jitsu,  wrest¬ 
ling,  rowing  or  the  rowing  machine,  etc.  Frank 
Manley's  bag  drills  will  do  heaps  for  your 
Bhoulders. 


I  read  Frank  Manley’s  books  and  think  they 
are  fine,  but  I  don’t  forget  your  talks  on  train¬ 
ing,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  more  ques¬ 
tions.  (1)  How  can  I  get  fat  or  stouter?  (2) 
How  can  I  cure  pimples?  (3)  I  can  walk  30 
miles  without  losing  my  wind,  but  I  can  only 
run  three  small  blocks.  (4)  How  are  my  meas¬ 
urements?  Ankle,  10  Inches;  calf,  13%  inches; 
thigh,  22  inches;  chest,  37  inches;  hip,  35% 
inches;  waist,  31  inches;  wrist,  7%  inches; 
height,  6  feet;  forearm,  10%  inches;  arm,  10% 
inches;  neck,  14%  inches;  weight,  155  pounds. 
Hoping  to  get  a  speedy  answer,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  N. 

(1)  Follow  the  dietetic  rules  given  in  this  pub¬ 
lication;  be  in  the  open  air  all  you  can  and  ex¬ 
ercise  abundantly;  drink  plenty  of  water,  ex¬ 
cept  at  meal-times;  bathe  dally  and  get  enough 
sleep.  Above  all,  chew  every  morsel  of  food  to 
a  fine  pulp  before  swallowing.  (2)  Pimples  rep¬ 
resent  nature’s  effort  to  rid  the  blood  of  Impuri¬ 
ties.  Follow  the  advice  given  above  and  you 
will  purify  your  blood;  medicines  are  worthless 
for  the  purpose.  (3)  Then  you  need  patient  and 
systematic  training  at  running.  Keep  at  it  every 
day,  gradually  increasing  the  distance  covered. 
You  need  running  badly.  (4)  Now,  my  dear  boy, 
why  didn’t  you  state  age  and  chest  expansion? 
Without  them  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  anything 
about  your  measurements. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  July  21,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  'Sending  my  meas¬ 
urements;  also  asking  you  a  few  questions.  My 
measurements  are  as  follows:  Age,  16  years; 
weight,  102  pounds;  height,  5  feet  4  Inches; 
ankle,  7%  inches;  calves,  11%  inches;  thigh,  17 
inches;  waist,  25  inches;  chest,  normal  31  Inches, 
expanded  32%  inches;  shoulders,  17  inches;  neck, 
12%  inches;  biceps,  8%  inches,  flexed  10%  inches; 
wrist,  6  inches.  I  can  do  the  100-yard  dash  in 
13  seconds;  broad  jump,  7  feet  3  inches;  running 
broad  jump,  12  feet.  (1)  What  are  my  weak 
points?  (2)  How  can  I  make  my  calves  bigger? 

(3)  What  distances  should  a  boy  of  my  age  do 
in  the  running  broad  jump  and  the  standing 
broad  jump?  (4)  How  can  I  improve  on  my 
weak  points?  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am 
a  would-be 

Young  Athlete. 

(1)  Waist  a  shade  too  large,  chest  expansion 
too  little.  Measurements  are  a  little  under, 
though  biceps  excellent;  your  measurements  are 
bound  to  imprpve  with  the  work  you  are  doing. 
(2)  Running,  jiu-jitsu  and  wrestling.  (3)  Your 
records  are  already  excellent  at  your  age  and 
with  your  build.  (4)  Already  answered. 


Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  July  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  started  reading  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  book 
for  young  folks  to  read.  I  have  read  some  of 
the  letters  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  a  few 
questions.  (1)  Would  like  to  know  if  my  meas¬ 
urements  are  right  for  my  age?  (2)  Would  like 
to  know  what  to  do  to  get  strong?  When'  I 
run  very  far  I  have  a  pain  in  my  side.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  my  measurements:  Height,  4  feet, 
11%  inches;  waist,  26  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches; 
calves,  12  inches;  thighs,  16  inches;  neck,  11  7-8 
inches;  chest,  normal  28%  Inches,  expanded  29% 
inches,  contracted  27%  Inches;  age,  14  years  3 
months;  weight  88  7-8  pounds. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Edward  Sykes,  Jr. 

(1)  Too  little  chest  expansion  and  far  too  much 
waist-line.  Go  In  strongly  for  deep  breathing 
drill  In  No.  27  and  abdominal  drills  In  Nos.  28 
and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (2)  No 
wonder  running’ gives  you  pain  In  side!  Ge.t  your 
waist  down  and  your  chest  out  und  your  trouble 
will  disappear.  Faithful  but  moderate  practice 
at  running  will  help  greatly.  And  about  that 
pain,  read  Talks  in  Nos.  9  and  20  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  Lv‘- 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA  l 

Eacfa  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  core* 
Moat  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  an  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject 

mentioned.  _  _ _ 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OmCE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 

MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  ot 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  -  rot.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

,  PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY —Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bump3  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive1  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

s  SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

.No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 

Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  besfi  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 

By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 

Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  ^gameS  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

/  No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  Jays,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  yodr  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 

Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in- 
etriiction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 

Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  2d.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 

Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 

Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•leight-of-hond ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  earn  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VTENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventious  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en- « 
gineer ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  —Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  ou  almost  anr  subject: 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


THE  STAGE. 

K0YS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.  containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
tins  wonderful  little  book. 

^  No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes#  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  ana  amateur  shows. 

N.  45.  THE  BOYSc  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JUKE  BUUK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  u  °L  i  ^  ^  LDOONSJOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc*  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  Joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  «9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager’ 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lib 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful, 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOLTSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  an£  book  published.  _  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS —Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  .  ,  .  ,  ..... 

No  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bate,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  ope  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
nil  ahftnf  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of "tood  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

with  many  standard  m  'p^jj  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  35  CENTS. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popularilsquare 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  » 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  ( 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  plso  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  -complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BfcCOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailmtents  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POTNT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Qjficers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navv.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Kecome  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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281  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  ;  or,  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

282  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot’s  Newsboy  Friend ;  or,  A  Hero  in  Rags. 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields ;  or,  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 

ers.” 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy;,  or,  Bound  to  be  the  Boss. 

*i86  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners ;  or,  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

J>67  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer ;  or,  The  Boy  who  Feared 
Nobody. 
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Market. 

289  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster ;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Bluffed 

Him. 

290  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic. 

291  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lone  Hand ;  or,  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

292  Fred  Fearnok  and  the  Banker’s  Clerk ;  or,  Shaking  up  the  Brok- 
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293  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King ;  or,  the  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells. 

294  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Game ;  or,  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shops. 

295  Fred  Fearnot’s  Society  Circus ;  or,  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School- 

House. 

296  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Courage ;  or,  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 

Robber. 

297  Fred  Fearnot’s  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  He 

Did. 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow ;  or,  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys ;  or,  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  . . 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders ;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gun  Club ;  or,  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart ;  or,  Having  Fun  with  an  Ego¬ 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fire  Brigade ;  or,  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds. 

304  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  Lectures ;  or,  Fighting  Rum  and  Ruin. 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Cattle  Queen”  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Woman’s 

Game. 

306  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boomers ;  or,  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Tough”  Boy ;  or,  Reforming  a  Vagrant. 

308  Fred  Fearnot’s  $10,000  Deal ;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse¬ 

back. 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang ;  or,  Crooked  Work  on  the 

Ranch. 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker ;  or,  Helping  the  Wid¬ 

ows  and  Orphans. 

311  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher ;  or,  The  Worst  Man  in  Ari¬ 

zona. 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller ;  or,  The  Gypsy’s  Double 

Deal 

313  Fred  Fearnot’s  Nervy  Deal ;  or,  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wall 

Street. 

314  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”  ;  or,  The  Wickedest  Man  in  Arizona. 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates ;  or,  How  he  Bought  a  Rail¬ 

road. 

316  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike” ;  or,  A  Slick  Chap  from  Warsaw. 

317  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Hindo  Friend;  or,  Saving  the  Juggler’s 

Life. 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man” ;  or,  The  Grip  that  Held 

Him  Fast. 

319  Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Victory ;  or,  The  Longest  Purse  in  Wall 

Street. 


320  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor ;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous 

Fraud. 

321  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Wild  West;  or,  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Bandits. 

3  22  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Detective;  or.  Solving  a  Wall  Street  Mystery. 
323  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or,  The  Bight  for  a  Stolen  Claim. 
32  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Son;  or,  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Wall  SL 
32  5  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Judge  Lynch”;  or,  Chasing  the  Horse  Thieves. 

32  6  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bank  Messenger;  or,  The  Boy  who  made  a  For¬ 
tune. 

32  7  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Moonshiners;  or.  The  “Bad”  Men  of 
the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

32  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or,  Out  With  His  own  Circus. 

329  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Crash ;  or,  Losing  His  Fortune  in  Wall 

Street. 

330  Fred  Fearnot’s  Return  to  Athletics ;  or,  His  Start  to  Regain  a 

Fortune. 

331  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fencing  Team ;  or,  Defeating  the  “Pride  of  Old 

Eli.” 

332  Fred  Fearnot’s  “Free  For  All”  ;  or,  His  Great  Indoor  Meet. 

333  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cabin  Boy ;  or,  Beating  the  Steamboat 

Sharpers. 

334  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Prize-Fighter ;  or,  A  Pugilist’s  Awful  Mis¬ 

take. 

335  Fred  Fearnot’s  Office  Boy ;  or,  Making  Money  in  Wall  Street. 

336  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Fireman ;  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the  Flames. 

337  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Factory  Boy ;  or,  The  Champion  of  the 

Town. 

338  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Bad  Man”  ;  or,  The  Bluff  from  Bitter 

Creek. 

339  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shop  Girl ;  or,  The  Plot  Against  An  Or¬ 

phan. 

340  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Mexicans ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Brigands. 

341  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Engineer ;  or,  Beating  the  Train 

Wreckers. 

342  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Hornets”  ;  or,  The  League  that  Sought 

to  Down  Him. 

343  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cheeky  Dude ;  or,  A  Shallow  Youth  from 

Brooklyn. 

344  Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Death  Trap ;  or,  Lost  in  The  Mammoth  Caves. 

345  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Rancher ;  or,  The  Gamest  Lad  in 

Texas. 

346  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Driver ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Understood 

Horses. 

347  Fred  Fearnot’s  Change  of  Front ;  or,  Staggering  the  Wall  Street 

Brokers. 

348  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Ranch,  And  How  He  and  Terry  Managed  It. 

349  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lariat  Thrower ;  or,  Beating  the  Champion 

of  the  West. 

350  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swindling  Trustee ;  or,  Saving  a  Widow’s 

Little  Fortune. 

351  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Wild”  Cowboys,  And  the  Fun  He  Had  With 

Them. 

352  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Money  Queen” ; .  or,  Exposing  a  Female 

Sharper. 

3  5  3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Pard ;  or,  Striking  it  Rich  in  the  Hills. 

3  5  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Railroad  Gang;  or,  A  Desperate  Fight  for  Life, 

3  5  5  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or.  The  Gold  Thieves  of  the  Rockies. 
3  5  6  Fred  Fearnot  in  Trouble;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Vow  of  Vengeance. 

3  5  7  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  in  White;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Steamboat 
3  5  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Herder;  or.  The  Masked  Band  of  the  Plains. 
3  5  9  Fred  Fearnot  in  Hard  Luck;  or,  Roughing  it  in  the  Silver  Diggings. 
360  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Indian  Guide;  or,  The  Abduction  of  a  Beauti¬ 
ful  Girl. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

Good  Stories  of  Young  Atliletes 

(Formerly  THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

•mmmmm*  A  32=PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS 

Issued  Every  Friday  ---------- . Handsome  Colored  Covers 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  Plucky  young  tr incidents, 

cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  stoiy  ot  man  >  >1  .,  otories  such  as  ba«e- 

dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  ^  the  succeeding  ^ 

ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  eac  nhvsical  culture  they  contain 

healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on ^ysical  culture  they  contain. 

From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection,  called  Jitsu,,  w^  J?  d  the  Author 

devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheeitul  j  , 
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No.  1  Frank  Manley’s  Real  Fight;  or,  What  the  Push-ball  No.  5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up;  or,  the  Woodstock 

T7U  4-  T11  m  n 


Eleven  on  the  Jump. 

No.  6  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Tackle;  or,  The  Football  Tac¬ 
tics  that  Won. 


Game  Brought  About. 

No.  2  Frank  Manley’s  Lightning  Track;  or,  Speed’s  Part  in  a 
Great  Crisis. 

No.  3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault;  or,  Pole  and  Brains 
in  Deadly  Earnest. 

No.  4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill;  or,  the  Try-Out  for  Foot¬ 
ball  Grit. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 
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By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

8  Frank  Manley’s  Human  Ladder ;  or,  The  Quickest  Climb  on  Record. 
U  Frank  Mauley's  Protege  ;  or,  Jack  Winston,  Great  Little  Athlete. 

10  Frank  Manley's  Off  Day  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Strain  in  His  Career. 

11  Frank  Manley  on  Deck  :  or,  At  Work  at  Indoor  Baseball. 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat ;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys”  on  the 

Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley's  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 

Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  In  the  Box  ;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley's  Scratch  Hit;  or,  The  Luck  of  “The  Up-and-at-'em 

Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play;  or.  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley's  All-around  Game  ;  or,  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley's  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play ;  or,  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Table;  or,  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  “Jackets” 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley's  Match  with  Giants  ;  or.  The  Great  Game  With*he 

Alton  “Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine  ;  or,  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley's  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley's  Bunch  of  Hits;  or,  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley's  Double  Game ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley's  Summer  Meet  ;  or,  “Trying  Out”  the  Bradfords 

31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End  ;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or,  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 

receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAOE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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